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The Theatre. 


NEVER SAY DIE! 
A’ Story. 
By ALFRED THOMPSON. 


VERY man boasts of the beauty of his own land, his 
own city, or his own homestead. ‘See Naples, and 
then die,” says the Neapolitan ; ‘‘Who has never seen 
Seville has never seen the marvel of marvels,” says the 

¢~ Andalusian ; “See Fiji, love Fiji,” says the Polynesian ; 
and even the Marseillais swears no town smells like his own. 

‘= We Britons certainly ought to have a proverb, “ Who has 

‘ y never seen the Thames has never seen the sweetest river in 

a Christendom.” The Seine, with its silver poplars and fairy 
bitches, its gray morning mists and its sunny corners, has an elegiac beauty 
which a de Musset can sing and a Corot transfer to canvas. The Rhine 
needs moonlight to give romance to its scrubby vineyards, and to throw 
out the shadows of its meagre ruins. The Danube requires days for its 
grandeur to be explored, and the Manganares still lacks water enough to 
swear by. The Clyde has her falls. The Wye’s woods shelve down to 
the water’s edge: but not even the ubiquitous G. A. S. can tell of a river 
more idyllic in its charms, or more “fetching” in its picturesque variety 
than the stream which flows from Oxford to Sheerness, whose wealth of 
beauties has been sung by all the poets who ever wandered by its side. 

Come up this backwater with me, you won’t disturb those two sitting 
side by side among the high grasses on the bank. It is Sunday; and 
here we are out of the way of the pleasure-seekers, and the barges never 
come this way. A punt is lying with its bows half hidden in the flags 
and meadow-sweet rising in odorous luxuriance from the river's edge, 
The purple willow-weed stands proudly among the bulrushes ; the twin 
bells of the comfrey now hanging in pale amber, now in mauve, festoon 
across the deeper green and blue of the borage, while here and there 
bunches of the myosotis peer out with pale blue eyes, and twinkle at the 
sedge-warblers quarrelling in the alders, or mocking the reed-tits as they 
balance themselves on the tall feathers of the long grass, 
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The red sun is just setting; the air is still warm, and the sky 
beginning to fleck with orangé and crimson. 

Under the little willow island which divides us from the broader 
currents, a school of swans sails proudly by, with that look of haughty 
consciousness that speaks of Jupiter’s descendants and of Leda’s love. 
Their white breasts vie with the water-lily cups floating on the quiet sur- 
face round them, and scarcely a sound breaks the charm. The swallows 
are dashing with a little scream at the big white moths just beginning their 
evening flights. The bats are flitting spasmodically out of the sombre 
fastnesses of the dark beechwoods at our back. The mayflies dance up and 
down like practised ballet-masters along the hem of the river which spreads 
its smooth surface to catch the reflections of wood and sky, ruffled here 
and there by the feeding roach, or splashed by the greedy swift as he 
brushes the water in his pursuit of entomology ; a far-off cuckoo salutes 
the disappearing sun, and a pair of stock doves coo their evening hymn. 
Now and then the vulgar snortings of a launch break the quiet of the 
scene, while the wash of its wake half drowns the wandering water-rat, 
and sends the roosting dragon-fly with a flash of his golden wings to seek 
some other and more tranquil nest. 

The sun is down, and as I am telling a story, I must say something 
about the two who are still sitting on the bank. 

Very close to each other, hand in hand, and shoulder to shoulder, 
they sit, a young man and a young woman—that you expected—with 
their feet overhanging the water, which gently ripples past the rushes as 
it runs away with Time to the big city and the remorseless sea. 

That they are lovers is more than probable, to look at them; for, 
though he is at least ten years older than his companion—and she can 
be four or five-and-twenty at most—there is a quiet pride in his evident 
admiration and a modest happiness in her face as she turns her eyes up 
to his, that means much to you and me, who have studied courtship in 
the abstract. Theoretically we know something about it. 

“You know I love you, Violet; and you must feel that my love 
is not a passing fancy, a worthless caprice, but that I am ready in every 
way, as far as I can, to prove I will sacrifice everything for you, 
but——” 

By the way, I do not think I have told you that the “he” is in the 
army—Captain Arthur Calderon, of the 142nd Highlanders, and the “she” 
Miss Violet Gaycross, of the Apollo Theatre, Strand. 

I don’t half like telling you who they are, because there is a foolish 
prejudice among the many florescent idiots who inhabit our island that a 
soldier fhust be a scoundrel, and an actress necessarily an objectionable 
character ; that only ne’er-do-weels go into the Army, and only light-o’-loves 
on to the Stage. 

Be good enough to set aside any such preconceived notions. What- 
ever the temptations may be which render a man in his uniform or a 
woman before the footlights more seductive to the opposite sex, both 
Arthur Calderon and Violet Gaycross are entirely worthy of your respect, 
and fit in every way to be received into the best society—which in these 
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depraved days is not always the highest: this by way of a cynical 
parenthesis. 

Violet Gaycross is the daughter of a Mrs. Gowan, widow of a 
physician who took high honours at Cambridge, and as long as he lived 
made a fair income in a cathedral town, enough to keep his wife 
unhampered by dressmakers’ bills, and his daughter educated above the 
mark of most young ladies one meets. 

At the same time, as he had not reached the age when white whiskers 
and a black satin waistcoat argue a weight of opinion and consequent 
maturity of practice guaranteeing a two-guinea fee, and as he had not 
condescended to edit any quack medicine or stand godfather to any 
Aérated Water, Dr. Gowan had never laid up a competence for his loved 
ones, who little expected their bread-winner would be suddenly carried 
off by a ruptured aneurism as he was. 

The widow almost broke down under the loss ; and Violet, at the age 
of twenty, found herself the only support of her mother, whose health 
was hopelessly delicate, and whose sole income was some hundred-and- 
fifty pounds a-year. 

“You will have to leave me, darling, and be a governess or @ 
companion, or something horrid of that kind, Violet love!” 

But “ Violet love” thought she could remain with her mother, and 
turn her grace and intelligence to better account. She went straight to 
a theatrical agent, was lucky enough to find a travelling company just 
starting on a tour with comedy; and as the managers were a good old 
couple whose envy, hatred, and malice could not be excited by those 
who played younger parts, Violet obtained an engagement of three 
pounds a-week—a fair enough salary for a novice, but quite justified by 
her distinguished appearance and graceful beauty, whatever her acting 
capabilities might prove to be. 

Arthur Calderon had known her when she was a mere girl and he 
was reading for his commission in the town where the Gowans lived. 
He had played lawn-tennis with her, and scarcely gave a thought to the 
rather leggy child whose flashing eyes and golden hair brightened the 
garden where they met. But some years after, he was astonished to 
recognise the little Violet Gowan he had known, in the beautiful Miss 
Gaycross, who was fast working her way to the front in public opinion 
on the stage of the Apollo Theatre in the Strand. 

Instead of tipping the Cerberus at the stage-door or waylaying a 
dresser to find out her address, Arthur Calderon wisely followed her to 
her home, called the next day and asked for Mrs. Gowan. The mother 
was delighted to talk of old times, and the daughter was grateful to him 
for his memory. He soon became a fast friend; and without any 
absolute declaration, Violet knew that she was in love, and that he was 
entirely devoted to her. 

She was receiving twelve guineas a-week, and had accepted an 
engagement for two years, which was now drawing to a close. Violet 
had made a great success in a modern comedy, her superb voice and 
bewitching manner distinguishing her among her comrades, and marking 
¥ 2 
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her out, as the prompter in her theatre confided to me, as “a duchess 
dorn and bred.” 

Devoted to her art, and never satisfied with what she called her own 
ignorance, she was ever adding to her accomplishments, and improving 
her knowledge in languages or music. Calderon, when he could run up 
from Aldershot, used to drop in to five o’clock tea, and filled the room 
with flowers from Covent Garden ; but it was only on Sundays that they 
really enjoyed a téte-d-téte, and now the summer had come and he had 
his “leave,” he had taken a cottage on the river above Maidenhead, where 
mother and daughter came on each day of rest to bask in the sun and 
dream of repose. 

“ But what?” replied Violet on this particular occasion, when Arthur 
Calderon had been tempted by the poetry of the scene and the proximity 
of the woman he knew he adored above all, to tell her all he felt for her. 
* But what?” 

“T don’t know how to tell you what, nor can I think you will refuse 
to hear me if I do.” 

“Something very dreadful, it seems,” answered Violet in a merry tone 
of banter. “Something melodramatic, perhaps.” 

“So much so that I hardly credit it myself. It is like a horrid 
nightmare which leaves a sensation of dread behind it, while the details 
are scarcely remembered. Violet, I am married!” 

Violet sprang up erect, and looked straight out across the river, while 
two tears welled up to her eyes and fell slowly down each burning cheek. 
Her lips trembled, but she said not a word. 

“Violet, hear me! all must come right at last. My love for you is 
so true, so honest. Ah, do not shrink from me, I conjure you by all you 
hold most holy! Do not condemn me because I have kept it from you. 
I ought to have told you as soon as I felt I was loving you. I ought to 
have left your sight———” 

He grovelled at her feet, and kissed the hem of her dress where she 
stood. 

That dear old prude Britannia who looks on passion as a wicked 
eccentricity, and imagines that a man who has once plighted his troth is 
to look carelessly on for ever without being touched by worth, wit, or 
beauty, is shaking her skirts and lowering her eyebrows at the idea of 
such effrontery. Why does not the girl leave him in cold contempt? 
How dare the man remain there to find excuses for such disgraceful 
confessions ? 

Violet has as much common’sense as she has intelligence, and what is 
more she loves the man, and cannot believe him guilty of deceit. So she 
sits down again, and though the tears still follow each other down her 
cheeks, and she still stares painfully into the river, she says firmly but 
sadly : 

“ Tell me all.” 

Sitting at a short distance and lower down the bank, without raising 
his head, as if he were arraigned before a judge or — his sins in 
a confessional, Arthur began : 
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“You know how young I was when my father died, how I was only 
eighteen when I came into my fortune and a commission, without a 
friend but the old family solicitor. That I have told you; but you 
do not know that I was a mere child in experience when I first entered 
the army, and how my income allowed me to lead a life of luxurious 
dissipation, in which I was encouraged by our major, many years older 
than myself, who had no scruples in leading me into every kind of 
extravagance. He is dead now, so I can leave his name out, simply 
telling you that for reasons he best knew he introduced me to a foreign 
lady, a young French widow he assured me, whose great beauty and 
fascinating voice gradually drew me like a fly into the web she had spun 
for me. I knew nothing of life ; had never been flattered by a woman ; 
had no memories of any girl even, beyond the one fair-haired fairy I had 
played lawn-tennis with years ago. I looked on my fascination as a 
devotion, as a sacred duty: and under the impression that my fortune 
could be realised (luckily my capital was so tied up that I was master 
of income only till I was eight-and-twenty), the major and his accomplice 
persuaded me one day to apply for leave, and I was married by special 
license before I had been forty-eight hours in town. My wife seemed 
disappointed that I was only able to settle a sum of one thousand pounds 
upon her, and I had not been married a week before she disappeared 
entirely from the house I had taken for a month, and I have never seen 
her since. I need scarcely say that the old family solicitor was only 
informed when all was over, and it was too late to stop the marriage. 

‘‘My fascination was at an end, the snake had glided away and the 
bird began to wake to life. I felt the glamour was no longer over me, 
that the scales had fallen from my eyes. All I could do I did. She 
was traced to Brussels, where she was last seen with a popular tenor, 
who had since left the town. The major had exchanged into another 
regiment, and was killed in Ashanteeland. I heard from a mutual friend 
that he had been only too glad to find a fool to take the French woman 
off his hands. He rests in peace. Perhaps it was best for me that all 
this happened. I became a man, and a different man, for I despised 
myself for my follies and determined to try to be worthy of living. I 
have so long been a bachelor that insensibly I glided into the deep love 
I feel for you without a thought of that sad epoch of my life. Can you 
forgive me? Will you promise not to forgetme? Violet, I conjure you, 
don’t throw me away !-” 

A glimmering of amber where the sun had set, the olive sky above 
where the stars were coming out on guard one by one, and the black 
shadows of the trees around showed that night was coming on. 

Violet crept up to him and raising her lips to his he kissed her for 
the first time in one long passionate heart-giving. She pressed his 
hand, and both rising walked sadly side by side regardless of the dew 
which was falling thickly and the mists that rose in ghostly columns 
from the silvery stream. They never spoke until they reached the 
cottage-door where a fly was ready to take her and her mother to the 
station ; then she turned: “ My poor darling, we must part!” were all 
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the words she spoke. Once more in the shadow of the cedar at the 
door he kissed her, and their romance became reality again. Mrs. Gowan 
came out half scolding Violet for being late and fearing they might not 
eatch the train. 

Heart-broken he saw them into the train, and the mother could not 
understand the sadness which had crept over her daughter’s face. A 
whistle and they had gone. 

Arthur Calderon returned to the river’s side. The cold moon, with 
her monotonous smile, seemed to mock him, and he looked at the river 
half tempted to end his griefs and his hopes there for ever. What right 
had he to compromise by his selfish love the reputation of a woman 
who had passed through the ordeal of a stage life without a stain, without 
a reproach # 

Next day Captain Calderon volunteered for the Cape. 


* * * * * * 


Sir Arnold Stourbridge: plunged into the private hansom waiting for 
him at Mrs. Gowan’s door with grave disappointment on his features. 
Violet, who had seen him to her door, had just given him an answer 
which his vanity little expected. The baronet had been hanging round 
the Apollo for weeks, and, though very respectful, had shown that he 
thought his attentions a condescension. At the same time he had been 
so intensely smitten by the popularity and beauty of Miss Gaycross that 
he had gone so far as actually to offer his hand to Violet if she would 
make him happy by becoming Lady Stourbridge. 

Violet simply said: “ Don’t think for a moment, Sir Arnold, that I 
do not appreciate the honour you do me. I hope we shall always be 
friends, but I have no devotion for anything but my art. I shall never 

” 

Calderon wrote her a long letter before he left for the Cape, assuring 
her of his devotion, his hopes that law or death might help him eventu- 
ally to freedom, that he could love no one else, and that wherever he 
was her image alone would comfort him, with a great deal more most 
interesting to both of them. 

Violet grieved over his loss sadly: her mother found her much more 
silent, while the public and the critics noted the matured decision of her 
delivery, and the intensified pathos in her acting. No one knew the 
real truth. 

As she closed the door on the departing baronet, who was more 
annoyed at having laid himself open to refusal than at the refusal itself, 
the landlady (for the Gowans only had half the house) said to her: 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Violet ; but I want to go out this afternoon, 
and there’s that poor lodger of mine upstairs very bad with no one to 
look after her. It would bea real charity if you would sit with her a 
bit till you go to the theatre.” 

“Who is she, Mrs. Grafton? I did not know you had another 
lodger in the house!” 


“Bless you, miss, she’s a foreigner and sings in the chorus at the 
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Opera. She’s always been away till a week ago, when she tried to poison 
herself, the doctor thinks, and she has been in bed ever since.” 

“You should have told me before, I might have been of use to the 
poor creature. What can I do for her?” 

“Tf you'll sit with her a bit, or take her some books of pictures or 
the like. She pays all right up to now, miss.” 

Violet did not wait to hear more, but running into her little draw- 
ing-room and selecting a book or two, an album, and a basket of flowers, 
trotted upstairs to the room Mrs. Grafton indicated to her. 

‘Violet knocked. 

“Entrez,” said a feeble voice within. ‘Violet went in, and in very 
respectable French apologised for her intrusion; but as she was a 
neighbour, she hoped she might be useful in some way or other.” 

“Que vous étes bonne! How you are kind! I much thank you, 
ver much, ver much.” 

They were soon friends. Violet arranged her pillow, put the flowers 
by her side, and showed her the books, while she took note of the woman 
herself, who must have heen strangely beautiful—was still, in spite of 
her wasted form and -haggard face. The poor singer had been once 
popular in her own land, had been reduced to the chorus as her voice 
had failed her ; and the man she had followed everywhere like a slave 
had left her a week ago for another woman. Yes, she had tried to 
poison herself, but she had not succeeded—at least, not at once. 

The feeble invalid was talking and idly looking through the album 
of photographs, when all of a sudden she gave a scream : 

“ Ah! mon Dieu ! How that resemble mon pauv’ petit mari! How 
like! He had no moustaches; but perhaps it is the brother of him. 
Pauv’ p’tit mari!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Violet earnestly, while her blood came 
and went, and her heart seemed breaking all its bonds. 

Only a passing memory. She had once been married to a boy—the 
best boy ever known. A wicked man had forced her into the disgraceful 
plot. She loved another, and had run from her husband—her lawful 
husband. She could prove it—run away with a thousand pounds. 

“Serve me right now, for I am a beast. Canaille, va! Carogne ! 
You will soon be die. Mére des anges, priez pour moi!” 

The woman was delirious, clutching at the sheet, snatching at the 
flowers, and now reproaching herself, now begging some man she called 
Enrico to return to her ; now pitying her little husband. Suddenly she 
sprang up, and, pulling from under the pillow a desk in russia leather, 
she hugged it to her, and with maniac cries swore no one should take it 
from her. This paroxysm only lasted a few seconds. Her eyes fixed in 
a glassy stare, her arms relaxed, and she fell back cold and silent on the 
bed. She was dead. 

There was no doubt of it. On the desk were the letters “A. C., 
142nd Regt.,” and inside was her certificate of marriage, with some 
letters, a lock of black hair, and a wreath of dead flowers, probably a 
reminiscence of some stage success, It all came out at the inquest, and 
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the old family solicitor took charge of all that remained of Calderon’s 
wife. 
* * * * * * 

Violet is devoted to her art. I wonder whether she has heard that 
Arthur Calderon is returning with Sir F. Roberts from the Cape on sick 
leave ? 
: * * * * * 

He cannot be very ill, for I take up this morning’s “ Times,” and see 
under the “ Marriages” : 

“Arthur Calderon, Captain 142nd Highlanders, to Violet, only 
daughter of the late Gregory Gowan, M.D.” 


How*Arthur must treasure the prize that Art has lost ! 








THE MEININGEN ACTORS AND THEIR VISIT 
TO LONDON. 


ARIS is France, and so London might be called 
England—at least with respect to the stage. But by 
no means could the German capital be said in a similar 
way to represent the German Fatherland, which has been 
too long politically disunited to admit of a thorough 
national centralisation of the leading elements of life or of 
art. Yet such names as Dresden, Vienna, Munich, or 
even Diisseldorf and many other towns that vie with Berlin 
in the cultivation of one art or another, would forbid us to 
conclude that the fostering of art has suffered from this want of centrali- 
sation in Germany. Berlin makes now every exertion to be the national 
centre, not only of militarism and learning, but also of art. Perhaps it 
will succeed one day ; but as yet it has dangerous rivals. As to the 
stage, Vienna and Dresden certainly have long been its equals, if not its 
superiors ; and under its present management the Hof-Theater at Berlin 
is not likely to surpass them. In Germany, we know, the position of 
the heads of these Royal institutions, that of the Herren Ober-Inten- 
danten, is one of great honour and influence. But why on that account 
ex-Officers should be considered particularly qualified for such important 
posts, as they have been for the Court Theatre of Berlin as well as 
Hanover, might well seem strange even in military Germany. 

For the last ten years or so, slowly but surely a new rival has sprung 
up in the Court Theatre of little Meiningen, a town of little more than 
7,000 inhabitants, the exceptional brilliancy of the theatre being, there- 
fore, due solely to the fostering care and indefatigable labours of its art- 
loving Duke ; affording thereby another proof, if proof were needed, that 
however hampering, politically speaking, the many petty States of 
Germany have shown themselves for the welfare of the country, the 
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cultivation of art is greatly indebted to them. We are at once reminded 
of that neighbouring court of Weimar which, at the end of the last 
century, small though it was, became the centre of all that was solid and 
brilliant in the intellectual life of Germany. No doubt, the high-minded 
Duke Georg would gladly gather around himself a similar assembly, if 
only a circle of such men as Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, 
v. Knebel, v. Seckendorf, Musiius, and such women as Frau v. Stein 
and Corona Schriter could as easily be obtained. So he made it his task 
to do homage to their spirit by placing the best of their dramatic works, 
nay, the dramatic masterpieces of the whole modern world, in a masterly 
manner on the stage; shrinking from no labour in now assiduously 
searching for an exact historical costume with the minutest details, now 
in designing himself some adequate scenery or in personally superintend- 
ing almost every rehearsal, after having in many cases previously gone 
through the parts with the actors privately. In all his efforts he is 
always faithfully assisted by his august consort the Duchess, who once 
was herself a renowned actress, the able régisseur, Herr Chronegk, and 
other competent men. Their principal aim being to make the 
“ensemble” as perfect as possible, naturally they consider no detail— 
however trifling, however subordinate—so trifling, so insignificant, that, 
used in its proper place and‘in an adequate manner, it might not con- 
tribute to the harmonious effect of the whole. At the same time, they 
allow no other detail, however important, to step out of the frame of the 
picture or even to stand in undue prominence, thus thoroughly condemn- 
ing the star system. To be sure, that was done before this ducal manager 
thought of it, in Germany more especially by such eminent critics as 
Edouard Devrient, himself a great actor, and the dramatist Heinrich 
Laube, but nowhere has it been carried to such an extent. 

It was in the spring of 1874 that the Meiningers for the first time 
ventured from their quiet home in Thuringia into larger regions, 
beginning their “Gastspiel” at Berlin. At once the whole theatrical 
world of that city was stirred up and divided into Meiningers or anti- 
Meiningers, just as they are divided into Wagnerians or anti- Wagnerians ; 
for the Meiningen Company also had, and has still, its strong opponents. 
They contended that the pompous scenery and the splendid get-up of 
the whole overshadowed the ingenuity of acting; that, moreover, the 
introduction of most minute details, such as—to mention only one 
instance—a particular ancient lamp of unquestionable historical exact- 
ness in “Julius Cesar,” a work of art in itself, might easily draw the 
attention of the audience from the play itself to this insignificant detail. 
But, is the reply on the other side, the improvement of the “ mise- 
en-scéne” has since the time of Shakespeare, in which it was.so very 
primitive, everywhere been noticeable ; why should we suddenly have 
come to limits, beyond which there is no progress permitted in this 
direction? Why should the most minute correctness of even an un- 
important detail prevent us from enjoying the poetical beauty of a piece 
or ingenious acting, especially after once we are accustomed to such 
perfection? Would not the want of it, or, more still, a manifestly faulty 
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detail, distract our attention in a much higher and decidedly more 
unpleasant’ degree? Moreover, let all our senses be captivated, and we 
shall appreciate and enjoy a performance all the better. Let us, in 
particular, acknowledge of the spectator : 
“Dass seine Augen sehen miissen, was 
Das Herz soll glauben.” 

It is announced that “during a recent visit to Rome, His Serene 
Highness having found, from late discoveries, accepted ideas were at 
fault with respect to certain details in the representation of ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ immediately gave orders for a new mise-en-scéne in accordance 
with the latest authorities. The sceneries, costumes, armour, furniture, 
and all other accessories have been the subject of equally deep thought, 
so that the delineation of each play will not only be true historically, but 
will be produced with the utmost splendour and attention.” 

Surely there is little to be said against all that, provided only that 
what is, after all, only a secondary matter be not considered the principal 
thing. It is true the Meiningen Company is not composed, like the 
Comédie Frangaise, of the élite of all the great actors of their country. 
But it is equally true that there are names amongst them of the very 
highest theatrical repute in Germany, and which, we presume, will also 
acquire fame in this country. At any rate, if they be not all geniuses, 
there is certainly none amongst them who does not fully deserve the 
name of actor. They are all most carefully selected. Their speech is 
correct and pure, which cannot be said of all the other stages of their 
country, so rich in dialectical variations, if indeed it can be said of all 
the stages of other countries. And as to their schooling, there is 
probably no stage in the whole world at which this is taken more 
seriously. Every movement, every look is well studied. Study, indeed, 
study and rehearsal seem to be the watchwords of the Meiningen 
Theatre, to belong to which involves at the same time the necessity of 
going through a large amount of very hard work indeed. 

What has been attained thereby, what the Meiningen actors are 
like, we shall now have an opportunity of judging in England, as 
they are just commencing a course of performances extending over 
a period of six weeks at Drury Lane Theatre. But how, it will be 
asked, is this foreign company to fill the largest of all the theatres 
proper of London, capable as it is of holding some 3,500 persons ? 
To fill it has most likely been an aim subordinate to the endeavours of 
having their pieces, which, almost without exception, depend in a large 
degree upon broad and massive effects, put properly on the stage. For 
this purpose that of Drury Lane is equalled by no other stage in England. 
And the more care a manager is known to bestow on the proper filling 
and fitting-up of this part of the theatre, the more likely an appreciating 
audience is to fill its place in return. Besides, there are more than 30,000 
Germans living in London, a number from which in many a German town 
a good-sized theatre is thronged every evening. Yet it would certainly 
prove a fatal calculation to count upon them only or even chiefly. But 
however ready the English are to blame themselves for their want of 
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knowledge of foreign languages, it is scarcely too much to assume that 
there is in every house in London—at any rate speaking of those, the 
inhabitants of which occupy the better parts of a London theatre—one 
person at an average (ladies by far outweighing gentlemen in this respect) 
that understands German sufficiently to follow a performance with 
tolerable ease, and another one, perhaps, that might at least take a profit- 
able lesson in German by listening to it. If, therefore, the Meiningers 
and their pieces only are worth seeing, there will be no lack of people 
wishing to see them, perhaps not even at so large a house as Drury Lane. 

But what are the pieces they are offering us? Aiming as they are, at 
representing principally classical pieces, they are not so narrow-minded as 
to confine themselves to German playsonly. Shakespeare however, being, 
as is well known, so thoroughly appreciated in Germany, of course he is 
also a favourite of theirs, and some of his pieces, viz., “Julius Cesar,” 
“The Winter's Tale,” and “ Twelfth Night,” form an important part of 
their programme for the London stage. That may seem somewhat bold. 
But why should we look upon such an undertaking as an arrogant desire 
to teach an English public how to play Shakespeare, and not rather as a 
complimentary mark of appreciation of its great poet-king, the more 
acceptable as the English stage has shown itself forgetful enough in not 
having brought out any of those pieces fora long time? The production of 
some plays of Moliére, viz., “ Le Malade Imaginaire” and “ Les Femmes 
Savantes,” might, with more reason be called a venturesome undertaking 
after their performance in London only a short time ago by the “ house 
of Moliére ” in the language of Moliére. 

The rest of the plays are by German poets. And even here the 
selection can scarcely please everybody. Many will certainly regret not 
seeing Lessing represented at all, whose name was at first advertised with 
the others. Of Goethe’s plays we are only promised “ Iphigenie auf 
Tauris,” that antique drama after Euripides. Schiller is represented by 
four pieces, two of which (“ Die Rauber” and “ Fiesco”) are his very 
earliest productions, dealing freely with blood and iron, as belonging to 
the Sturm and Drang period. Of the trilogy of Wallenstein, only 
Wallenstein’s ‘‘ Lager” is to be given, rendering such a faithful though 
sad picture of life in Germany during the unhappy time of the thirty years’ 
war. We may regret the absence of some of the acknowledged master- 
pieces of Schiller, but the more welcome will be the promised production 
of “ Wilhelm Tell” to all. Also the romantic school is not entirely 
neglected. Heinrich v. Kleist’s “Kitchen von Heilbronn” is to be played, 
a grand historical “ Ritter-Schauspiel,” affording much opportunity for spec- 
tacular display. Franz Grillparzer’s “Esther,” too, is announced, being only 
a fragment in two acts, and the same poet’s “‘ Die Ahnfrau” belonging to 
the notorious “Schicksals-Tragédien.” Wolff's “Preciosa” will, no doubt, 
be interesting to many already, on account of its beautiful music by 
C. M. Weber, and its pretty scenery. 

On the whole, certainly a rich and varied programme is offered, yet 
we cannot help thinking that, if a few plays of a somewhat more modern 
character were included, they would be, to say the least of it, equally 
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welcome. The German stage, it is true, is not particularly productive of 
good plays just now; nor are we longing for a Lindau or a Moser and the 
like. Yet such men as Gutzkow, Laube, Otto Ludwig, Freytag, 
Mosenthal, whose claims as very successful dramatists have been long 
and fully enough established, might well be represented ; the more so, as 
some of their pieces, having been adapted for the English stage, are 
already known in this country, and some do belong to the répertoire of 
the Meiningers. However, we must not forget that this company does 
not pretend to represent the national theatre of their country, as is the 
case with the Comédie Frangaise. 

There has been of late a great deal of foreign acting in this 
country. Italian, French, Dutch actors, have successfully held up the 
honour of their stage in London, and now the Meiningers will endeavour 
to do the same. Is there no English company yet inclined to go abroad 
and show what the English stage is like? It would not be the first time. 
So far back as 1626, an English company under Marlowe was acting in 
Germany for a considerable time; and an energetic manager need not 
fear a similar reception abroad, as we hear was awarded to some English 
actors at Paris in 1823, at a time when the memory of the Battle of 
Waterloo was still fresher than it happily is in our days. Carefully 
selected companies playing in other countries are apt to afford mutual 
enjoyment and instruction, and so assist, like all international peaceful 
contests, in banishing what must seem a plague in the eyes of all well- 
intentioned human beings, and from what no country can pride itself 
as being entirely free—national prejudices !—WitHeLM F. Branp. 














THE OLD HOUSES. 


By W. F. Water. 
IIL—THE KING’S OWN HOUSE. 


he and London’s tall column both lied, fired 
Farryner’s the baker’s shop, in Pudding 
Lane, one September night in a year of 
wonders, and, “‘a Belgian east wind” aiding, 
converted the City into a cinder-heap— 
this Monsieur Hubert, at his consequent 
demise in mid-air, left a good deal for even 
an already “miraculous” little architect 
to do. Brother Sir Christopher Wren, 
R.W.D.G.M. and W.M. of the Lodge of 
Antiquity, by-and-by, as we know, did a 
good deal— notably, on the top of Ludgate 
Hill. But in the January of 1671-2 his services were requisitioned away 
westward to Covent Garden, where, in a little conflagration of its own, 
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had perished that House that Tom built. The Stage, it is to be feared, 
had priority of the Saint who once quoted a line from a stage-play in a 
sermon ; for the ruins of old St. Paul’s still cumbered the ground when 
from those of the old Theatre Royal anon arose the new. 

Meanwhile the burnt-out company took refuge at the Duke’s House 
in the Fields, opportunely vacated by their rivals the previous November, 
and there, in the February following their fire, they opened with a very 
dismal prologue and a very lively play. 

The prologue was Dryden’s. The Laureate was not a happy man 
at the best of times. Always overworked—he produced two five- 
act pieces this very year—he was “ hackled” by the Lady Elizabeth at 
home, and harassed by the everlasting dun abroad. And though he 
fled from the one to sport—moult tristement, I expect—with Amaryllis 
Reeve in the shade of the Mulberry Garden, and from the other to friend 
Purcell’s lodging up the Clock-Tower stairs of St. James’s, which was 
sanctuary ; yet, as you may see any day in the marble face of him at 
Westminster, he carried a congested liver with him wherever he went. 
And his eternal want of pence, and of blue-pill, had been aggravated 
terribly by the recent catastrophe which had befallen the theatre ; for his 
author’s share-and-a-quarter in the profits of the House that had hitherto 
been worth to him, bon an, mal an, between three and four hundred 
a-year, was likely, in consequence of the unprecedented liabilities the 
sociétaires had to incur in rebuilding, to mean a share-and-a-quarter of 
nothing for some time to come. No wonder Mr. Dryden took an ultra- 
atrabilious view of the situation in general, and of his own in particular. 
The wonder is that—strange as were the things a prologue of the period 
might contain, Mr. Dryden, a dramatic author, when he made such 
intolerably humiliating references, as he presently did, to the “ charity” 
of his audience ; to the “shed” in which he had the misfortune to receive 
them ; to the “alehouse” style of the decorations ; to the “ sickliness” of 
the performers, and even to the dilapidated condition of their wardrobe— 
the wonder is that he got a gentleman, who had been a soldier and who 
was an actor, like Mr. Hart, to deliver his lines. 

On the whole, I take it, it would have been better to trust the filling 
of the treasury not to ad misericordiam maundering of this sort but to the 
lively play. That was, certes, not the ancient story transferred from 
monkish manuscript to the stage by a then ancient gentleman, Lodowick 
Carlell—he “of the bows” to his late Majesty—and revived the day Mr. 
Hart spoke the objectionable prologue. 

The lively play was the chef-d’ceuvre in comedy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher—* Wit Without Money”—Mr. Dryden must have seen an 
irritating personal allusion in the title—with Mohun, certainly, in the 
widow-hating, widow-loving Valentine; Lacy, no doubt, in the clown, 
Shorthose ; and Mrs. Marshall, of course, in Lady Hartwell. Famous 
parts all three, thereafter to be associated with Wilks, and “ Dicky” 


Norris, and the Oldfield; with Ryan and Hippisley, and “the hand- 


somest woman on either stage,” Mrs. Horton—with Gentleman Smith 
and Ned Shuter, and that black-haired Mrs. Hamilton, who so enchanted 
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John Rich by never powdering her ebon locks that the manager set her, 
and salaried her, above the Woffington as long as he lived ; whose lot, 
however, fell upon less pleasant times when eccentric John was past 
enchanting any more, and whose subsequent financial misfortunes mainly 
brought about the institution of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. 

A tragical-comical compilation of the Laureate’s, yclept “ Marriage & 
la Mode,” brought out the “whole strength of the company,” and gave 
flute-voiced little Mrs. Boutell, “fair and soft as down,” or Mary 
Bellenden, a chance in the creation of the coquette Melantha—that 
character wherein—when its original representative, who was a good deal 
more ‘‘ downy ” than “ soft,” by the way, had retired upon the handsome 
fortune her fascinations and prudence had accumulated—Mr. Cibber was 
so exquisitely to paint her successor, poor Will Mountford’s wife, and the 
“mother of that lovely Susanna, after whose eyes Gay christened his most 
pathetic and preposterous ballad, the luckless Ophelia of a later time, 
who, when trouble had turned her brain in sad reality, came on again one 
night at her old cue, and gave such a rendering of her famous mad-scene 
as was never beheld before or since. 

The whole strength of the company could not long support the 
“‘ Marriage,” which, indeed, was never playable till it was freed from the 
dead weight of its tragic lumber ; and its author’s second contribution, a 
comedy, without very much dull blank verse, despite its equally strong 
cast and “the opinion of the best judges,” did not long survive its pro- 
duction. But the “Assignation” has one first-rate comic character, 
Benito, a liveried prototype of Marplot; and in this character, upon 
which rests the not inconsiderable weight of the piece, there made his 
re-appearance the very man to sustain it—Mr. Joseph Haines. 

Joseph Haines! “Count” Haines of his own creation—* Jo” with 
his familiars, amongst whom, if Quin’s famous after-dinner story be not 
merely “ben trovato,” nor born of t’other bottle of Bordeaux, the dog, 
in days when Romanism was looking up, demurely gave his fellow ’vert, 
and Saccharissa’s time-serving son, Sunderland, to understand he included 
the most blessed and least likely of womankind—what an impudent, 
irrepressible, irresistible, irreverent, reprehensible, unmitigated fargeur it 
must have been! For thirty years, on the stage and off, his gibes, his 
gambols, his songs, his flashes of merriment—where be they now!— 
kept London in a roar. For close upon two centuries, in the gloomy but 
not inglorious graveyard of St. Paul’s in the Garden, the ashes of this 
Joseph have mingled with those of better men. And yet one cannot write 
his name to-day without a grin—not indeed rueful and regretful like that 
evoked by recollections of our Buckstone and our Compton, those dear 
familiar Yoricks of our youth, who have, so to speak, borne us on their 
backs a thousand times—but a grin of friendly, if not of full, 
appreciation, nevertheless. 

Friendly appreciation, somehow, Mr. Haines generally succeeded in 
obtaining; not always, or he would hardly have been a wag. No 
doubt, for instance, he failed to secure the friendly appreciation of his 
stage-manager, Mr, Hart, when to revenge himself for being cast as a 
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Senator in “Cataline,” Mr. Haines thought fit to take his seat in the 
Senate, one afternoon, a Conscript Father armed with pipe and pot, and 
made up & la Edward Terry for the occasion. And there the antic sat, 
mopping and mowing behind Cataline’s back, all through that conspira- 
tor’s crack scene, which was, for once, accompanied with laughter inex- 
tinguishable. Nothing ever put Hart out on the stage. He finished his 
speech in perfect form as usual ; but when he made his exit he made it 
hot for that Senator, I guess. So, no doubt, would fain have done that 
British nobleman whose personality our friend once assumed in Paris; 
and so, assuredly, would the victimized shopkeepers who accorded 
milord a credit which was to be unlimited in a sense they dreamed not of. 

“‘ My cousin the Bishop,” too—he could hardly have loved Joseph 
overmuch. The Bishop was he of Ely, whose cartiage his soi-disant relative 
stopped one day on Holborn Hill, where a couple of bailiffs were in 
conference with “ The Count ” about that little matter of twenty pounds. 
In at the episcopal coach-window the Count thrust a face expressive of 
holy eagerness and zeal. When that expressive countenance was with- 
drawn, proselytising Simon Patrick promptly recognised in the by-standing 
sheriff’s-officers a couple of earnest seekers after the truth. Let them 
come to his house to-morrow, and he would satisfy them in this matter. 
As promptly, the captors recognised substantial bail. Smiling, the 
captive walked away. Not smiling, the mystified myrmidons learned 
next day how his lordship proposed to satisfy them. However, though 
not smiling either, but shrewdly convinced that, on the whole, it was the 
best thing he could do, the Right Reverend Simon paid up. 

Yet appreciative friends had sent young Jo from his school at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields to Queen’s College, Oxford. And at Queen’s, Jo 
had won such golden opinions from his namesake, Williamson, the Sir 
Joseph that was to be, that if his head had not been as light as his heart 
and his principles, the private secretary of the future Secretary of State 
might (who knows?) have developed into a diplomat. The private 
secretary's tongue, though, wagged too freely in public. Secrets of the 
council-board got proclaimed from the housetops, where they had found 
their way from tavern parlours. It would not do. Williamson prescribed 
a sobering course of Cambridge. Jo preferred turning stroller at Stour- 
bridge. His true vocation at last hit upon, a very promising pupil 
presently presented himself to Captain Bedford, director of “The 
Nursery” in Hatton Garden—an admirable institution, and worthy to 
be resuscitated—where dramatic aspirants in those days were taught 
to walk before they tried torun. There Mr. Haines learned his business, 
and after such a sort, that when on Friday, March 6th, 1668, a piece 
called “The Spanish Gypsies,” dramatised by Middleton and Rowley 
from a novel by Cervantes, was brought out at the Theatre Royal, on 
the occasion of his débit, the débutant was selected for special com- 
mendation, and his part pronounced to be “most excellently done.” 
An “understanding fellow” his eulogiser pronounces him, without any 
reference to his inches; “and yet”—naively wonders Mr. Pepys, not 
knowing this Joseph—“ and yet they say hath spent £1000 a-year.” An 
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understanding fellow, quotha! I wonder whose was the £1000 a-year this 
spendthrift had been spending ? 

That slight difference of opinion, already mentioned, between Cataline 
and the Conscript Father, was the cause of Mr. Haines tr&nsferring his 
services to the Duke’s House for a time. For a very brief time, however. 
The King’s company found they could not do without him ; so the culprit 
was prudently pardoned, and was back amongst his old friends in a few 
months to speak the prologue to “ The Assignation,” and play Benito; to 
show the time its very form and feature in his Sparkish ; and to imperso- 
nate, as only this bamboozler of bishops and bailiffs could do, the Lord 
Plausible of Wycherley’s last production. Twenty years later, Congreve 
was to be indebted to him for a Captain Bluffe, who made that warrior’s 
sayings household words ; Vanbrugh, later still, for a Roger in “ Asop,” 
which Tony Aston himself pronounced to be unapproachable ; and the 
end of the century only was to witness his final creation, his Tim Errand, 
whom everybody but George Farquhar, who named him, miscalls Tom, in 
perhaps the most successful comedy the century had seen—poor George’s 
“ Constant Couple.” 

When Mr. Haines rejoined the King’s company, there had been read, 
received, and put into rehearsal, that which the modern manager, who 
understands the rudiments of cheesemongery, incontinently consigns to 
his butterman whensoever it comes in his way—a new and original 
comedy by an entirely unknown author. The title of the new comedy 
was “Love ina Wood.” The author was a gentleman of two or three- 
and-thirty, the son of a Shropshire squire, the heir to a fair estate, 
sometime of Mr. Haines’s old college at Oxford, and at present of the 
Middle Temple, student-at-law, but finding studies more congenial in the 
humours of the town. A remarkably handsome young man, du reste, 
with what Mr. Pope was by-and-by pleased to call “the true nobleman 
look ;” proud of his beauty, and apt, as a septuagenarian, to sigh over 
Sir Peter's portrait of him at eight-and-twenty, but with no cause for 
such sighing as yet, save, perhaps, the prematurely gray hairs under his 
luxuriant periwig; tall, broad-shouldered, straight-limbed and strong; 
something loose-lived, as was the fashion of the time, but neither a swine 
of Sedley’s herd, nor a profligate of Etherege’s pattern, nor a rowdy of 
Rochester's stamp ; pre-eminent, indeed, amongst his contemporaries, for 
the qualities they recognised as extraordinary in the sobriquet they gave 
him—“ Manly” Wycherley. 

The inventor of our Comedy of Manners had not pursued his early 
researches in his own country, or amidst the village surroundings of that 
old ancestral hall at Clive. Wycherley pére, a staunch Church and King 
man, to whom a “ saint” was as ratsbane, and in whose eyes the Puritan 
Oxford of that day was no place for a young gentleman who called him 
father, had sent his heir abroad for his education. At fifteen the future 
dramatist found his instructress in the famous chiteau on the banks of 
the Charente, in the salon, and in the person, of that Julie d’Angennes who 
was Julie de Montausier then, and is better known to posterity still as 
the Mademoiselle Rambouillet of Ménage and Voiture. In that salon 
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the lad breathed the atmosphere, in that society he met the very person- 
ages, of the theatre of Molitre. Madame la Duchesse was the queen of 
that fastidious coterie, the presiding divinity of those Précieuses whom 
Jean Poquelin was by-and-by so exquisitely to ridicule. Monsieur le 
Duc, Grandisonian, self-satisfied, sat unwittingly for his portrait in the 
“Misanthrope,” and the “ Misanthrope” was the prototype of the “ Plain 
Dealer.” For five years the Montausier’s young friend enjoyed advan- 
tages such as fell to the lot of few squires’ sons. Then the Duchess sent 
her pupil home, a finished fine gentleman, to confound fops, and a 
Papist, to protest against Puritanism. But the King came back too, and 
there was once more in England a Church and a University to which a 
fine gentleman could belong. Mr. Wycherley returned for a while to 
both. Then he took that long spell of London ; and then the author of 
“ Love in a Wood” felt himself ripe for the stage. 

He had taken ‘his time to ripen. He was “slow Wycherley,” as we 
know. He told Pope, indeed, that he wrote his first piece at nineteen, 
and his last at two-and-thirty—four pieces in thirteen years. He was 
hardly so slow as this, however. When he gave Pope this chronology 
he was seventy, and his memory was apt to play him false. He had for- 
gotten—to take only the first scene of “ Love in a Wood”—that periwigs 
were not worn, and guineas had not been coined in 1659; and that the 
Fire to which my Lady Flippant refers was the holocaust of 1666. But, 
no matter. Whenever it was written, and however long it had taken to 
write, “Love in a Wood” was laid before Mr. Killigrew, early in that 
disastrous season when the King’s company were burnt out of house and 
home; and Mr. Killigrew did not consign it to his butterman. There 
are those, I am aware, who would think it no great loss if he had. These 
are they who have so much to say on the purely relative question of “in- 
decency ”—as though every age did not settle that matter for itself. Was 
the first appearance of the first performers on the stage of this world 
“decent”? Was the Sixth Satire of one Juvenal voted “indecent”? And 
the “ Lysistrata” of a highly popular and fashionable dramatist called 
Aristophanes? And the dialogue which a most polished writer by the 
name of Plato puts into the mouths of Socrates and Phedrus? And 
who calls certain epicene adaptations from the French of to-day “in- 
decent,” is he not open to an action for libel? Go to, then. Let us not 
sit in the seat of my Lord Angelo when William Wycherley comes up 
for judgment. Let Tom Killigrew deal with him in the manager’s room, 
and let the public for whom he wrote pass sentence in the playhouse on 
his play. 

The new author’s reception was highly favourable in both places, inside 
and outside both. The management gave “Love in a Wood ” a first-rate 
cast, with Hart as the Ranger whom Hoadly afterwards elaborated in 
his “Suspicious Husband” for Garrick ; Mohun, in a new line, as the 
fantastic Dapperwit ; Lacy fitted with the Alderman ; Wintershall no less 
at home in Sir Simon ; and Kynaston as the Valentine, whom by-and-by 
Sheridan made so free with for his Falkland. The town took the piece ; the 
lady who was virtually Queen of England took notice of Mr. Wycherley ; 
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her most gracious King, notwithstanding, took a fancy to him ; and the 
rival House took his next comedy and produced it the same year. The 
year following, when Mr. Wycherley had returned from sea, whither, like 
other gentlemen and as the custom was, he had gone as a volunteer, and 
served a cruise under the horse-marine Rupert, in the second Dutch war 
then raging—in 1673, the King’s company played “ The Country Wife.” 
Admirably written—albeit none of its dialogue quite comes up to that 
of the second act of the “Plain Dealer”—elaborately polished, with 
Hart for its Horner, Mohun for its Pinchwife, Haines for its Sparkish, 
and little Mrs. Boutell, a sort of etherealised Jordan, as adorable, and 
even more adored, for its “‘ Wife,” this comiedy scored the brilliant suc- 
cess which, considered simply from a literary point of view, it so thoroughly 
deserved. 

For a century, or thereabouts, it kept the stage in its original form ; 
during which time there stood to its principal characters, in succession, 
the names of Wilks, Ryan, and “jaunty” Palmer of the “ Rosciad ;” of 
Booth, Quin (the most famous Pinchwife of them all), and that ambiguous 
actor Bridgewater, as to whom it was a moot point whether he most pleased 
or displeased his audience, till he settled the question by turning coal 
merchant ; of both the Cibbers and Woodward ; and of the “Tatler’s” friend 
Mrs. Bicknell, Mrs. Pritchard, and the Clive. Times changed, and tastes 
altered. John Lee—who, as an actor, was always “ emphatically wrong,” 
and, as an author, can only claim distinction as the author of the being of 
Miss Lee, who wrote “ The Chapter of Accidents ”—offered the public a 
farcical version of Wycherley’s work, which the public taste had not altered 
sufficiently to appreciate; but Garrick, the following year, in 1766, 
brought out that expurgated, patched, and expanded excerpt, “ The 
Country Girl,” in which, when the first Miss Peggy, poor Miss Reynolds, 
had killed herself in drowning care, Mrs. Jordan became the delight of 
our grandfathers. Leigh Hunt predicted a successful revival of this piece 
whenever an actress like her should appear. A few months back the piece 
was most successfully revived by an actress not the least in the world 
like Mrs. Jordan. But, then, she was Miss Litton. 

The success of the “ Wife ” no doubt helped to pay the big builder’s 
bill that Killigrew and the sociétaires were running up in the Garden, 
where on the 26th of March, 1674, the second Theatre Royal was at last 
inaugurated. Builders’ charges ruled high naturally just then. The bill 
was £4000, and the company only got, even for that money, the “plain- 
built house” for which Mr. Dryden was so profuse and abject in his 
apologies on the opening day. You must not, says the Laureate, in effect, 
expect a theatre from us like that Nero’s palace, Fleet Street way, shining 
all with gold. A bare convenience only, a mean ungilded stage, a homely 
room—this, ladies and gentlemen, is the best we broken bankers, half 
destroyed by fire, have to offer you. Be pleased to pity our condition. 
We are most humble ; for fame and honour we no longer strive ; we only 
beg that you will be graciously pleased to let us live; and soon, The 
apologising prologiser plucks up a little presently, when he reminds his 
ayditors that plain as the edifice is, our Royal Master-willed it should be 
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so; and puts it toa loyal British public, that what His Majesty is pleased 
to own can need no show. 

The King had, indeed, with a very praiseworthy regard for the 
pecuniary circumstances of his “ servants,” eliminated palatial details 
from Wren’s designs, and had made the house his own in a double 
sense by the economical alterations he had caused to be introduced. 
Nevertheless, though the house was the King’s and the King’s name a 
tower of strength, Mr. Dryden concluded by a gloomy reference to 
certain “machines and tempests,” which he feared might overthrow it. 
The “machines” were the elaborate machinery recently brought over 
from Paris, which had so materially contributed to the success of 
“The Tempest” the previous season at Dorset Garden. And “The 
Tempest” was not that “wrote by Mr. Shakespeare,” but Shadwell’s 
notion of what Mr. Shakespeare ought to have written if he did not 
wish his name to spell ruin to his manager—an opera, namely, with 
startling spectacular effects. Shadwell proved to be so far right that 
there was money in his notion ; so much, indeed, that Killigrew thought 
it worth while to get up a Mock Tempest, the perpetration of one Duffet, 
a New Exchange man-milliner, who used to swagger on title-pages as “A 
Person of Quality.” Mr, Duffet had done work of this kind before ; 
but as a change of the final letter of his surname would convey to a 
modern a tolerably exact idea of his value as a writer, the Mock Tempest 
soon subsided. He got into the bills, however, once more that season 
with his “ Nursery” play, “The Spanish Rogue;” and the Rogue is 
remarkable, at any rate, for its dedication, wherein this Mantalini tells 
Madam Ellen Gwyn what he boasts that he alone had hitherto had the 
boldness—he might have used another word—to proclaim in print, to 
wit, that, “next to her beauty, her virtues are the greatest miracle of 
the age.” Now the beauty of Madam Ellen was not great; so the 
miracles of that age must have run small. 

Dnuffet’s rubbish seemed, as it were, to play the House in for the great 
event of that season, and the greatest event for many seasons—the pro- 
duction of “The Plain Dealer,” the masterpiece of a writer who, in 
comedy, was to stand quite alone, till a sickly little boy, then some five 
years old, should have grown into a rather finikin hypochondriacal 
young man, and sit, a dilettante, delicate-handed, under the great oak on 
the lawn at Stretton, putting the finishing touches to his “Old Bache- 
lor.” Play-going London was gn the tiptoe of expectation about Mr. 
Wycherley’s new piece; and, as is not seldom the case, after much 
tiptoeing, popular expectation was rather disappointed. Not, probably, 
with the interpretation. The Manly of Hart, the Novel of brilliant and 
too brief-lived Clark, the Plausible of Haines, the Olivia of Mrs. 
Marshall—to say nothing of Mra. Corey revelling in the Widow, and 
the attraetions of Mrs. Boutell in the doublet.and hose of Fidelia—all this 
must have left nothing to desire. Not certainly with the literary exeeu- 
tion. Congreve himself never wrote anything better than that delicious 
scene in the second act. But popular instinct, perhaps, perceived that 
the revenge Manly is made to take upon the faithless Olivia was hardly 
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consistent with the popular idea of a Captain in the British Navy— 
scarcely, indeed, compatible with the possession of those qualities so 
emphatically assigned this injured officer with his name. The critics and 
the wits, though, perceived nothing of the sort. My Lord of Dorset, 
supreme in the two realms of letters and of fashion, pronounced the 
play worthy of all acceptation, and led all his subjects to witness it. 
John Dryden declared that its author, “whom I am proud to call my 
friend, has obliged all honest and virtuous men by one of the most bold, 
most general, and most useful satires which has been presented on the 
English Theatre.” 

And John Dryden’s judgment was that which actors and audiences 
were content to abide by for well-nigh a hundred years. Betterton, 
Keen, Booth, and Quin succeeded one another, and were successively 
applauded, in Manly, as the part was written. It was not till 1765 that 
Bickerstaffe—a proper mender of morals that same Isaac Bickerstaffe, by 
the way !—gave the stage an altered version of the “ Plain Dealer,” in 
which Holland first, and lurid Bensley next, and Kemble last, were 
more or less unsuccessful exponents of the leading character. 

Whatever fault. may be found with that character, there is associated 
with it another to which nothing but praise can be accorded—the Widow, 
the evergreen, the immortal Blackacre, surely the most comical feminine 
creation in the wide world of English comedy. I am told, of course, 
that the “‘ Widow” is only the Comtesse of Racine’s “ Plaideurs” talking 
the slang of English instead of French chicane. And I am authoritatively 
assured, too, that the ‘Plain Dealer” is only the “ Misanthrope” of Moliére 
with interpolations from the same author’s “Critique de l’Ecole des 
Femmes.” Possibly this isso. But the possibility does not in the least 
affect my intimate conviction that Mrs. Blackacre was the daughter of the 
great attorney down in Norfolk, a relict and executrix of known plentiful 
assets and parts, who understood herself and the law and could put her 
case of Ayle, Pere, and Fitz, and owe Monsieur Racine not a jot of her 
racy originality ; that there may be a river in Macedon and a river in 
Monmouth notwithstanding—a “ Misanthrope,” and a “ Plain Dealer ;” 
and, whatever affinity may exist between the two, that Mr. Wycherley’s 
masterpiece is absolutely English, and not French at all. 

The success it ultimately obtained on the boards, supplemented as it 
was by the fresh welcome it received when, with its “ billet-doux 
dedicatory ” to “My Lady B”—another masterpiece—it presently ap- 
peared in print, would have set most young dramatic authors at work 
again forthwith. 

But Wycherley, somehow, never cared to pick up the pen he dropped 
after writing that exquisite dedication. Write again, unfortunately he 
did ; but there is no trace of the vigorous keen-pointed stylus of his 
prime to be found in the flaccid feebleness, the effete minauderies of the 
“poetry ” he perpetrated at sixty-five, when—quantum mutatus ab illo, 
indeed !—the Montausier’s pupil, the Castlemaine’s lover, the Drogheda’s 
husband, the once brilliant handsome heir of Clive, broken down in mind 
and body and estate, was fain to send his verses for correction to a clever, 
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cruel, crooked little critic who lived in Windsor Forest, who had just 
become a name, who was Alexander Pope, and aged sixteen. 

After the production of the “Plain Dealer,” comedy in England 
made pause for some twenty years. The audiences of the Theatre Royal, 
for the remainder of Killigrew’s management, had to be content with such 
rubbish as the Honourable Edward Howard and Mr. Tom d’Urfey might 
have been ashamed to put even their not very responsible names to; 
with comic writing like that of the scion of the Westmorelands, Sir 
Francis Fane, whose “ Love in the Dark ” is best remembered from the 
circumstance that it furnished Mrs. Centlivre with her Marplot; with a 
translation, due to Wycherley’s fellow-Templar, Ravenscroft, of the Latin 
play “Ignoramus,” written by Ruggle of Clare Hall, for the delectation of 
his most learned sovereign, the first James, and productive, in the case of 
that monarch, of laughter so immoderate as almost to have occasioned 
results the most objectionable, but not recorded when exhibited in the 
milder form of the vernacular to have so moved any one of its auditors. 

The Thalia, who had smiled upon Mr. Wycherley, turned her 
back upon this sort of thing, and left the stage in possession of her sister, 
who daggered and bowled, and ranted and raved through the rodomontades 
of that “ hot-brained fustian fool,” whom Rochester wished “in Busby’s 
hands to be well lasht at school.” Poor Nat Lee! Hot-brained he was, 
and fool he was, of course, to take to the trade more dreadful than the 
samphire-gatherer’s—the playwright’s ; fool he was to fail for the Trinity 
Fellowship and lose the fat living—though I scarcely see, by the way, how 
T. C. C. could have made a Fellow of a Westminster lad, who talked 
about Euménes and Granicus; and fustian, sure, he wrote, having the 
ears of the groundlings to split, and that everlasting punch-score in 
Butcher Row, at the Bear and Harrow, to keep down; and yet, not 
fustian only, nor rodomontade unrelieved. A better judge than John 
Wilmot, Joseph Addison, commends his imaginative power ; a better still, 
Sarah Siddons, did justice to his pathos, and when she read his 
“Theodosius ” to an audience, would read it in an atmosphere of sighs 
and tears. 

Dryden’s “ Aurenge-Zebe,” the best example of his “ heroic” style, 
was presently followed by his “ All for Love,” the play he “ wrote for 
himself, all the rest having been given to the people,” and the one which, 
as it turned out, he wrote for such late posterity as that of 1818, when 
William Augustus Conway—Mrs. Piozzi’s Conway—was the Antony, 
and Miss Somerville, who shortly afterwards married “ Poet Bunn,” 
was the Cleopatra. For the rest, “ starched little Johnny Crowne,” the 
Nova-Scotian, figured in the bills of the Theatre Royal, during these last 
years of the old King’s Company, with his “ Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
which a highly realistic “great fire scene” rendered very popular, and 
which its author dedicated to Her Grace of Portsmouth, or, as he put 
it, “fixed your Grace’s image at the Jewish Temple-Gate to render the 
building sacred.” This was out-duffeting Duffet. Mr. Crowne’s other 
contribution was certainly the oddest piece of the century, or of any 
century since the time of Seneca—a version of that dramatist’s cannibal- 
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istic tragedy “ Thyestes.” Intermediately came John Bancroft, author of 
“ Sertorius,” and of another even more forgotten play, a surgeon who is 
stated to have taken to play-writing for the incomprehensible reason that 
he treated “young wits and the frequenters of theatres” for the most 
fashionable malady of the day. Mr. Bancroft was succeeded on the 
boards by Dryden’s enemy, Settle, who furnished the public with another 
astounding entertainment of the stage, the “Life and Adventures of 
Pope Joan.” After which, the boyish bombast of young Mr. Saunders, 
the Westminster K.S., “the first boy-poet of our age,” as Dryden, with a 
delicate compliment about Cowley having blossomed as soon, and lasting 
long, was pleased to style him, must have been rather a relief. The 
Westminster lad’s “Tamerlane the Great,” however, though Westminster 
lads packed the pit and cheered their schoolfellow to the echo, failed to 
seore. So Tate, the Dublin man—he of the hymnal—as though he had 
not enough on his conscience already, took Shakespeare’s “ Richard IL.,” 
and “Coriolanus,” and did unto them even as he had done unto “ King 
Lear.” No wonder that, in after life, Nahum was remarkable for a down- 
cast look, and had seldom much to say for himself. 

Another Dublin man made his début in the last year of Killigrew’s 
management, and of his life—Thomas Southerne, the future author of 
the “Fatal Marriage,” and “Oroonoko.” His first piece, “The Loyal 
Brothers ; or, the Persian Prince,” brought out at a time when high Toryism 
was rampant, was a mere political pamphlet made play, in which, right 
or wrong, Shaftesbury was to be abused, and the Duke glorified. For a 
young gentleman of twenty-two it was not badly done, and Captain 
Southerne, by-and-by, when the loyal brother was King James II., found 
this not the least well paid of those dramatic works for which he had a 
knack of getting better paid than anybody else, somehow. 

Banks, of New Inn, attorney-at-law, secured a hearing for that 
“Unhappy Favourite,” whose misfortunes long made his story a favourite 
stock-piece ; and finally, with the most inartistie and unprovoked murder 
of one Cymbeline, committed by that old offender, Thomas d’Urfey, 
the season of 1682 came to a dismal close. 

Dismal indeed! The famous original King’s company was fast 
breaking up. Lacy was dead; Wintershall was dead; Hart was dying; 
Mohun was crippled with gout ; Mrs. Marshall was thinking of retire- 
ment; Mrs. Knipp had retired, let us hope on ce butor’s promise of 
amendment ; and the gaps in the subordinate ranks were not less serious. 
And, that year, the once brilliant and jocund light of life had flickered 
feebly out of Thomas Killigrew. On the 19th of March, at his lodging in 
Whitehall, “‘ our Tom’s ” humorous eyes had closed for ever on the world 
he had found so amusing, and had so amused. 

For some time to come, it was plain that London could have but one 


theatre. The way to the reunion of the two companies was ready, 
and not long. 
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MISS MARGARET LEIGHTON. 
[See the Photographic Frontispiece. | 


HE portrait we have the pleasure of adding to our gallery this month 
is that of Miss Margaret Leighton, a very charming actress and 
accomplished lady. Well known enough to such as recognise the rare 
gifts of rich persuasive voice, a fine presence, and remarkable elocutionary 
skill, Miss Leighton would be better known than she is, had she lived in 
another age. Her tastes have ever been for the poetic drama. She loves 
verse and declaims it splendidly. She should be the heroine of Roman 
tragedies and classical plays ; try as she will she cannot tune her lyre to 
the little love songs contained in modern comedy or accepted drama. 
She longs to soar, but with great poets to direct her flight. In point of 
fact, the talent she possesses is most difficult to utilise in the present age. 
It has been said, and justly said, that Miss Ellen Terry is a genius of 
to-day. She suits the fantasy of modern tastes ; she is an embodiment 
and an expression of modern art. She is the high-priestess of the school 
that started with Pre-Raffaellitism and ended in dados. Miss Leighton, 
on the other hand, should have been born a quarter of a century before 
she was, when Sheridan Knowles was accepted as a substitute for 
Shakespeare, and poets like Dean Milman and Westland Marston had a 
hearing on the stage. So Miss Leighton bides her time and awaits the 
reaction that will bring us back the poetical drama. The world moves 
round in a circle, and had the public taste condescended to welcome 
such work as the “ White Pilgrim ” of Herman Merivale, the “ Oriana” 
of Mr. Albery, and the “ Broken Hearts” of Mr. W.S. Gilbert, an actress 
of the poetical instincts of Miss Leighton would have been more surely 
recognised. For she has that which some of her sister artists with far 
more popularity cannot pretend to—a mind to understand, a soul to 
appreciate, and a powerto convey. The poet’s idea strikes her at once, 
and she gives it expression and not an empty echo. 

We may not say that Miss Leighton’s youthful aspirations to go on 
the stage were absolutely fostered; but, in one way or another, they 
were certainly allowed some vent. These early ventures sufficed to 
display the natural talent of the young lady, and encourage her in her 
pursuit of the profession of her choice. In 1874, she took finishing 
lessons from one of the most tried teachers of dramatic art, and in the 
same year made her first appearance in London at the Queen’s Theatre, 
as Julia in “The Hunchback.” Her reception was highly favourable, the 
critics being particularly warm in their praises. No less encouraging was 
the verdict on her performance as Romeo, when she afterwards played in 
that character at Manchester. To this followed an engagement at the 
Holborn Theatre, under the management of Mr. Hollingshead, where Miss 
Leighton took the leading female parts in “ Othello,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “ The Bridal,” and other “ legitimate” plays with perfect success. 
A provincial tour then took place, and we find her re-appearing in the 
metropolis in Mr. Coleman’s memorable revival of “ Henry V.,” in which 
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Miss Leighton obtained considerable distinction through her admirable 
rendering of the difficult lines of Chorus. The next step of the actress 
was in the less exalted sphere of melodrama, the title-part in Henry 
Spicer’s play, “‘ Haska,” being her original assumption on its production at 
Drury Lane a few years ago. Subsequently, she was specially re-engaged 
by Mr. Chatterton to create the part of the Countess of Derby in 
W. G. Wills’s adaptation “ England ;” the piece met with poor success, 
but no feature in its representation excited more marked admiration than 
Miss Leighton’s embodiment. Under the same energetic manager she 
removed tothe Adelphi, and acted as Formosa in the drama of that name. 
In that character Miss Leighton’s refined and artistic manner did much 
to soften down the more obtrusive tints in a highly-coloured picture. 
Would, indeed, that the age we live in demanded this particular talent ! 








LUDWIG BARNAY 


‘OF THE MEININGEN COURT COMPANY. 


UDWIG BARNAY was -born on the 11th of February, 1842, at 
Pesth, in Hungary, where his father held a civil appointment. 
Although of recognised worth, the latter did not altogether confine 
himself to his profession, and his house was often the scene of small 
artistic soirées, where amateurs took part in music, recitations, and even 
in theatrical representations, It was here that Adolf Sonnenthal first 
attracted public notice, and in later days his brilliant artistic career had 
a fascinating interest for young Barnay. 

These inducements were naturally not lost upon the talented youth 
who had evinced an early inclination for the stage. No regular study 
could divert him from it; young Barnay wavered between the bureau- 
crat and the merchant, wrote plays and kept books, got up theatricals 
with sympathetic friends, and even wrote dramatic criticisms, a form of 
literature to which the youth of Germany is much given. In the 
autumn of 1857, Barnay, who was then only fifteen, left his father’s 
house secretly, in order to study in Vienna under Sonnenthal’s direction the 
part of Kosincky in the “ Raiiher.” By his father’s wish he continued 
his studies at the Polytechnic, and filled a situation as bookkeeper in 
Pesth and again at Kaschau in 1859. His inclination for the stage 
remained as strong as ever, and at last, without listening to his father’s 
remonstrances, he resolved upon devoting himself entirely to a theatrical 
career. 

And now began the tragi-comic experiences common to all young 
artists on their first apprenticeship to a travelling provincial company. 
Under the name of Lacoom, Barnay made his first appearance in the 
town of Tratenau, in Bohemia. He played the part of Baron Herrin in 
Topfer’s “ Zuriicksetzung,” and made a fiasco, which, taking into con- 
sideration the modest pretensions of the Tratenau public, must have been 
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a considerable one. He was now especially engaged for the production 
of “Tischen und Sesseln,” for which he was particularly qualified by the 
wardrobe which he had brought with him from Pesth. Later on the 
company played at Brannau and then separated, Barnay receiving for his 
share of the receipts during the months of June and July the sum of 
five gulden fifty-one kreutzers. His prospects soon took a more favourable 
turn ; he was engaged by Herr Laderer, the director of the theatre in 
Miahrisch-Weisskirchen, for heroic and sentimental parts, with a monthly 
salary of twenty-four gulden, and there played Ingomar, Essex, and 
similar characters. 

For some time he was starring it in the small theatres of Miihren and 
Austrian Silesia, when he was called back to Pesth by a letter from his 
mother, who wished to effect a reconciliation between him and his father ; 
the latter, however, would not even see the comedian. The son then took the 
bold resolve of appearing at the theatre in Pesth under his own name, and 
of proving before his father’s eyes that he as an actor would make that 
name an honourable one. Accordingly on the Ist of June, 1861, he 
played the part of Prince Leopold in Hirsch’s “ Annaliere” with great 
success. His father was congratulated, upon which a reconciliation took 
place, the father even expressing a wish that his son should follow the 
career which he had chosen for lrimself. 

From this period commences Barnay’s regular theatrical career, which 
was in reality almost as nomadic as his previous excursions had been. 

Barnay possesses that inborn passion which accompanies every great 
artistic talent, but he has now learnt to use it with moderation, though in 
his earlier days the wild lava stream of passion often overflowed the 
bounds of exsthetic proportion. His Othello proves that he possesses 
this passion, but it is never carried to excess excepting where the situa- 
tion requires it. His Essex and Uriel Acasta are full of moderated 
power, his conception of the former lord is most energetic, that of the 
gloomy thinker is full of the flickering passion. It is just such characters 
full of reflection which suit him, especially those whose keynote is elegiac. 
He is a master of rhetoric, and for this reason he prefers the Roman 
tragedies which are full of the eloquence of the Forum. It is owing to 
him that a tragedy by Wilbrandt, the “ Volkstribun Gracchus,” which for 
some time was unaccepted in Germany, was produced at Hamburg and at 
other places. This tribune, who is at the same time a man of deep feeling, 
and who is more influenced by love for his slain brother than by revolu- 
tionary ideas or the endeavours to direct the affairs of Rome, finds a 
worthy representative in Barnay, whose natural disposition is particularly 
suited to the part. As the popular orator in the first act, he strikes one 
note after another which awaken a responsive echo in the hearts of the 
Quirites, and which prove him to be a master in the art of reaching a 
climax ; but it is in the principal scene of the third act that he lets loose 
the whole storm of passions, both in his own breast, and in the hearts of 
the Roman people. 

In the character of Mark Antony he fully sustains that polished 
eloquence, which by its skilful arrangement of facts, and the ironical 
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way in which they are illustrated, has such a powerful influence 
over us. 

This is the sign-manual of his talent. Barnay was never created for 
the stage lover, and in the early days of his career he never achieved more 
than a half success in sentimental parts, but characteristic portraits either 
of classic nobility or of gloomy self-analysing melancholy are his special 
domain. He can create powerful conceptions of the most strongly 
characteristic parts, such as that of Henry VIII. in “ Catherine 
Howard.” 

But it is not only as an actor that Barnay has done so much for the 
German stage. His most remarkable work was the convening of the 
Stage Congress in Weimar ; for this purpose he laboured with untiring 
energy and fiery determination, both by word of mouth and with his pen. 
The Congress, which was attended by more than a hundred actors, was 
opened in Weimar on the 17th July, 1871, and on the 18th July the 
Association was formed. Its tone was both noble and exalted. At the 
entrance of the “Fiirstengruft,” Barnay made a brilliant speech in honour 
of the poet to whom dramatic art owes so much. Statutes concerning 
concessions for theatres, disciplinary laws, a universal formula in which 
contracts were to be drawn up, and a common “ Aid Society,” were all 
discussed ; and much which was then a matter of consultation has since 
been established. Barnay’s services on this occasion were recognised in 
1872, in an address signed by 4000 actors, among whom were Emil 
Devrient, Ernst Possart, and others. 

Other marks of distinction have been bestowed upon this gifted 
actor. He was elected an honorary member of the celebrated Meiningen 
company. Emil Devrient in his will bequeathed to the rising artist the 
golden fleece which he had worn in Egmont. 


Ein golden Vliess, das keines Fiirsten Gunst 
Und kein Capital um die Brust ihm hiugt. 


A golden fleece wherewith artist honoured artist, and which is a bond of 
union between past and future German art. C. E. §. 








MISS FLORENCE HARRINGTON. 


HIS clever young actress made her début, about five years since, at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, in a revival of “ School” by Mr. and 

Mrs. Bancroft; and then, so that she might gain the practice and 
experience so necessary for one who wishes to excel in the difficult art of 
acting, she joined the stock company at the Theatre Royal, Belfast, where 
she had the advantage of appearing with such artists as Miss Wallis, 
Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Bateman, the late Mr. Sothern, the late Mr. 
C. J. Mathews, the late Mr. Buckstone, and others of like celebrity. At 
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the Birmingham Prince of Wales Theatre she acted with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, and Mr. J. L. Toole, and after appearing in the other principal 
provincial theatres in the leading juvenile characters, she supported that 
clever and rising young actor Mr. Walter Speakman during a summer 
season in Liverpool, where she acted, besides others, the following 
characters: Clara Douglas, in “ Money ;” Lady Clancarty, in “ Clan- 
earty ;” the Countess de Mauleon, in “ The Serf ;” Julie, in “ Richelieu ;” 
Little Em’ly ; and Ophelia. For these impersonations, which are very 
arduous for most actresses, but more especially so for one so young as the 
subject of our portrait, she received the warmest praise from the local 
press, the criticisms in the “ Liverpool Daily Post ” being most favourable 
to her. From Liverpool Miss Harrington was engaged to travel with 
Miss Marriott, to play Ophelia and corresponding characters. At the 
New Theatre Royal, Bristol, she took a part in the pantomime of “ The 
House That Jack Built” in the season of 1878-9, and during the follow- 
ing Christmas season she acted Yazora in “Sinbad the Sailor.” Thence 
she was engaged by Mr. Charles Wyndham, under whose direction she 
has played the title-réle in Mr. Aumond’s “ Betsy” throughout the prin- 
cipal country theatres for several months, winning for her representation 
of the aspiring maid warm encomiums from the press. She has also acted 
Mrs, Alfred Sterry in “ Truth,” and last summer acted Mrs. MacManus in 
“‘ Betsy” at the Criterion Theatre. On Easter Monday last, April 18th, 
she played Dora on the occasion of the first performance of Mr. F. W. 
Broughton’s comedietta, “‘ Doctor Dora,” at the Garrick Theatre, under 
Mr. Wyndham’s direction. That Miss Harrington is versatile in her art 
may be seen from the various characters that she has impersonated ; that 
she is a clever and really capable young actress may be gathered from the 
fact that all competent judges pronounce her acting to be far above the 
average, and to be, indeed, little short of perfect. Into her comedy acting 
she infuses a fresh lightheartedness and gaiety that is perfectly exhila- 
rating ; whilst into her more serious impersonations she brings a power of 
pathos and true acting that is seldom met with. 








SPRINGTIME IN PARIS. 


E robust good spirits of the Gaul positively revel, I believe, in the 
recurrence of dismal dates and depressing seasons. He has 
probably a Mark Tapley feeling about the matter. Nobody like 
him to tell you with gusto that the days are drawing in, that Paris is 
pouring out; here is the end of the year, and, brethren, we must die ; 
or, here is the middle of the year, and, brethren, we must change our 
theatre tickets for tourist tickets, our baignoires for bains, and put 
ourselves into that complet in pale lilac cloth with saffron stripes which 
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is the newest and the neatest thing in peregrinatory costumes. The 
refrain that Voltaire best loved was: 


Adieu, paniers, vendanges sont faites ; 


and the gay philosophy of his race yet finds pleasant expression in the 
verse. The cléture fever that sets in with vigour in the third week of 
this month appears a thing to be actually encouraged by the average 
theatre lover. The people most passionately prone to play-going begin to 
see their plays disappear in mid-May. The people who stir least from 
home in any season find their theatres shut about them in spring, as if 
that were the epoch of a universal emigration. And, in reality, it is 
scarcely time for the select exodus of the exquisites, These go seawards, 
forestwards, mountainwards, in our days, autumnally, in British fashion. 
But the theatres close, regardless of la haute gomme and its freaks, and 
the old unwritten ukase is obeyed, that nobody need be catered for until 


November, save gaping greenhorns from South Lambeth and Saint 
Fouilly-les-Oies. 


For this exotic gentry one or two houses nearly always keep open. 
The selection, or rather the election, seems to be dictated by as old- 
fashioned an idea of modern needs as that which compels the annual 
eléture. The Palais Royal is most constantly open, tradition asserting 
that there is the dramatic Meccah of provincial and foreigner. Then you 
cannot hail from Bayswater or Bordeaux (places which are of course 
quite engulfed in the gloom of stagnant provincialism) without wanting to 
hear “ Andromaque,” and the “Médecin Malgré Lui;” so the Rue Richelieu 
house plays panting into the Senegambian summer. The Opéra Comique 
of late years has not held out so long, albeit it is still a tradition, even 
with M. Carvalho, in all probability, that most summer travellers make 
for Paris with their eye on the “ Dame Blanche,” if it is not the “ Domino 
Noir.” Now the average tourist has heard quite enough of the “ Dame 
Blanche ” on the barrel organs, and hasn’t got nearly enough colloquial 
French out of his Ollendorff to appreciate the raciness of Hyacinthe or 
Gil Péres. The Chitelet and the Gaité spectacular magnificences should 
command perennial audiences from all countries, and these are nearly 
always the houses which close earliest. This year the Gaité has been the 
first theatre to put up temporary shutters ; albeit ‘ Lucréce Borgia” com- 
manded to the last respectable treasuries. The Chitelet will have 
dropped the evergreen “‘Michael Strogoff” for a while ere these lines are in 
public ken, and nobody will doubt that the Czar’s Courier had lungs fora 
long run yet. Indeed, he is going to “ take up the running” when the 
reopening takes place some two months hence. 


Among the clétures due this month, are those of the Odéon, with 
“Madame de Maintenon” (with what frantic readiness the poor old Odéon 
seizes an opportunity for doing nothing !); the Folies Dramatiques, with 
the “ Poupées de l’Infante,” which will be given again on the lst August 
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the Ambigu, with “Nana,” though M. Chabrillat professes to think he 
may be obliged—i.e. is pretty sure he will be able—to keep open doors 
until the twelfth of June. 


But if a number of directors shrink fashionably from the heat which 
has not come yet, there are daring spirits in managerial chairs who still 
venture on premitres—those summer premitres of old times, to which 
men went in straw hats and despondency, and whence they sometimes 
issued astonishingly cool and amused. The Vaudeville has just given a 
one-act trifle, “ L’Irrésistible,” by Gastinau, whose name was announced 
without the sacramental “ Monsieur,” for the grave reason that the author 
died while his work was in rehearsal, The work is not complicated, 
being one of those acts that, in French theatrical parlance, are built on 
the point of a needle. Friends in fashionable life have agreed not to 
marry, marriage meaning to them “ minotaurisation,” as Balsac prettily 
puts it. Of course they break their word, and of course they find them- 
selves within an ace of—well, ntmotaurising each other, the saving deus 
issuing from the convenient telegraphic machine at the proper moment. 
There is all an Olympus of mechanical gods in the big new melodrama of 
Pierre Zaccone and Théodore Henry, at the Théatre des Nations. Out of 
a title like “La Cellule Numéro 7,” an experienced elaborator of two- 
sou dreadfuls like Zaccone can evolve his eight exciting tableaux as 
easily as Mr. Maskelyne could extract oranges from his coat-sleeve. There 
are forcats, virtuous and otherwise; gaolers, comic and serious; an 
oppressed young woman of irregular life, whom Lina Munte plays with 
all the force of modern realism ; an advocate, as funny as stage lawyers can 
only be ; police spies, and muscular heroes ; all the essentials, in fact, of 
the Newgate Calendar order of dramatic literature. At the Fantaisies 
Parisiennes an unpretending whimsicality called “Plus de Tétes Chauves,” 
would well repay the attention and effort of the adapter. The pleasantry 
produced by the various and extraordinary effects of an advertised nostrum 
for making the hair grow, is simple but genuine, and strangely decent. 


These are terribly trivial novelties in comparison with that theatrical 
(in more than a literal sense) solemnity of the season, the “ Monde ow I’on 
s’Ennuie,” at the Comédie Francaise. There is a subject worthy the 
critic’s steel, the chroniqueur’s brass. There is a solid basis for the 
classical column, fluted or Corinthian. There is a theme that gives a man 
the chance of quoting as much Aristotle as he can remember, and more 
Diderot than he knows. No consecration was wanting at that premidre, 
Gambetta caged in a baignoire; the Prince de Joinville, with the 
Orleanists, camped on the other side; the Jockey Club in a formidable 
phalanx, and in a fascinating one, all the ladies nobody ought to know, 
and nobody would willingly confess he didn’t know; an official first 
night, in fact. One might add the conventional success of a conven- 
tionally successful man. M. Edouard Pailleron is an heureux, which 
means considerably more—and less—than a happy man. M. Edouard 
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Pailleron is a dramatic author with a private fortune, a pretty wife, 
cherubic children, and a pretty taste for the belles lettres. There is no 
breach of confidence, no indiscretion in saying this: it has been drawled 
in every feuilleton, chirruped in every “echo.” Being happy in this way 
and in these respects, M. Pailleron naturally feels that he has a good 
deal to risk, to love; wherefore the world has from him about one 
comedy in five years. Rather less than that time ago he scored an 
elaborate and deliberate success with the ‘Monde ot l’on s’Amuse.” 
The other monde was bound to come; and there is no reason why it 
should not be followed by a succession of mondes, where they bet, 
drink, gamble, flirt, and even read the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” Of 
this monde, the plot, the plan, the action, is the very least part. It has 
a story, but the story, just worth hearing, is hardly worth telling. The 
play is a series of political caricatures and parodies of political programmes. 
There was no doubt from the first night about the personality of the 
personages gibbeted, or worse, pricked. That flat and frigid world of a 
Bourgeoise Egeeria, where they read unplayed and unplayable tragedies, 
the reader's elbows on mantelpieces, 4 la Lamartine, according to the 
Magasin Pittoresque engravings of forty years ago—that is the sphere 
directed and adorned by Madame Edmond Adam. This other suave 
circle, discreetly dragooned by a dulcet professor, is the platonic harem of 
M. Caro, whom Got represents, refines, idealises, in a way, in the 
character of Bellac. ‘Two or three of the most pungent mots were 
seratched out on the very eve of the first performance. They do not 
sound formidable in English, but in their home dress they would have 
ineonveniently vexed some one or other of the great parties or greater 


sets, whom it is M. Pailleron’s pride and purpose to coneiliate, even if he 
cannot reconciliate. 


Here are one or two: The last word as the curtain went down was 
amputated: “‘ Ah, the Republic,” it ran, “is like the people the doctors 
doom—it thrives all the better for it.” Mdlle. Reichemberg (delightful 
to the eye in a symphony of red and grey) asked her husband, a sous- 
préfet: “You want to be a Minister?” And Coquelin responds: “Well, 
yes, so as not to look peculiar.” This same sous-préfet succinctly 
describes Government and Opposition: “The Conservatives beg for 
places, and the Liberals bag them.” A sceptic asks: “How do you know 
that a pamphlet is politically important?” and a cynic answers: “Because 


it isn’t wit.” If it is to be ex pede Herculem, you will say that Hercules’ 
club is not as heavy—as some clubs. 


The dresses are realistically reactionary, that is, such as might really 
be worn by real people. Madame Samary, the laughter loving and 
moving, startled her admirers by making them weep. And her admirers, 
as a rule, are people who will only weep under the extremest provocation. 
Mdme. Emilie Broisat, with her eyeglass and her straight white dresses, 
is a positive young Englishwoman, one of the very modern time. It is a 
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caricature that makes one almost like the original. Got, the professor, is 
grandly, subtly—Got. I don’t know a monosyllable that expresses so 
much. 


The duel Pons-San-Malato was wildly amusing, but not dramatic ; the 
duel Sarcey-Prudhon would have been, ought to have been (if Providence 
had any sense of humour) a dramatic joy for ever and a day. Old 
stagers would have told it to each other over the Sunday dessert, like 
that eternal story of how I brought down the house, at Mugby Junction. 
The ridiculous and abortive squabble, which would have been ten times 
more absurd had it been a bit less abortive, brought forward, though not 
for the first time, a nice point of dramatic criticism. M. Sarcey said 
that M. Prudhon was normally languishing and lachrymose ; and M. 
Prudhon, offended, and feeling, doubtless, that his languishing does not 
overstep the limits of poetic tenderness, sent friends to the critic, who 
readily declared that his epithet did not apply to the person of the 
comedian aggrieved. I should ~feel inclined to say more against M. 
Prudhon’s manner, in certain parts, than even M. Sarcey. But the 
question is now for all of us: Could we say that a tragedian stuttered 
without risking pistols and coffee for two; and may we suggest that a 
low comedian is more low than comedian without unsheathing one’s 
Toledo on Ostend sands? The narrow social conservatism of the French 
race screamed at the idea of actor and critic fighting; whereas, had the 
two been police reporters, the entire press would have thrown them at 
each other. : 


Sarah Bernhardt is a subject that belongs as much to London echoes 
as to them that “roll from shore to shore” of the Seine. But she has 
returned, and, I suppose, the fact should be chronicled in the spirit that 
men put down the Battle of Waterloo in the almanacks. She would 
take the Battle of Waterloo out, by-the-by, if almanack-making were 
among her accomplishments. The contemporary Rachel has returned to 
us more chauvin than ever, more eager to oust ambassadors and intone 
Marseillaises. The Havre Reception Committee welcomed her more as a 
great actress than as a great patriot ; and I think the rumour that she had a 
book against America in her carpet-bag operated as much in her favour 
as the fact that she had thirty-six thousand pounds in her portfolio. Paris 
she will only pass through, pour ainsi dire ; no house here will keep her 
long for some time to come. Her first regular rentrée as a fixture is as 
likely as not to be at the Thédtre Francais in the character of a 
Prodigal Sociétaire, 


The “ Avoeat des Belles Petites” is played at the end of the month 
at the Vaudeville, which is a Protean house in the matter of fresh 
programmes. Belle petite are uglier words than even cocotte or grue ; 
the thing is uglier, and, I believe, the treatment of the thing in M. 
Armand Durantin’s piece is not precisely pretty. But it is safe to be 
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laughable, and what more can one do against belles petites in our days, 
save laugh at them ? : 


A more wholesome laugh is to be extracted from Armand Silvestre’s 
and Barain’s “ Monsieur,” at the Athénée Comique, where those ver- 
satile and volatile veterans, M. and Mdme. Montrouge, hold sway. The 
piece hinges on the sins, the amiable weaknesses rather, of a father, 
who spends the money he ought to give his wife and daughter on the 
ubiquitous Anonyma ; whose son-in-law is equally frail, and whose wife, 
to compel him to allow her a pension alimentaire, employs a new edition 
of the Tricoche and Cocolet agency to discover his misdeeds, The mis- 
doers punish each other in the most unlikely but moral way, the men 
turn out all tarred by the same brush, and the women remaining almost 
immaculate. If that is not a wholesome moral, Lafontaine’s a gay 
deceiver. The feminine eye to the main chance is a thing which play- 
wrights have not sufficiently glorified as yet. Acute and intensely 
modern thinkers like M. Silvestre know that love is for most women 
“Yart de se faire des rentes.” EVELYN JERROLD. 








Our Plap-BHox. 


“PATIENCE; or, BUNTHORNE’S BRIDE.” 


An entirely new and original Zsthetic Opera, in Two Acts. Written by W. 8. Giutzerr. 
Composed by Artuur Suttivan. 
First produced at the Opera Comique, London, on Saturday evening, April 23rd, 1881. 


Reginald Bunthorne ... Mr. G. Grossmira. Lieut. the Duke of Dunstable Mr. D. Lzty. 
Archibald Grosvenor ... Mr. Barrineron, The Lady Angela «. Miss Jessrz Bonn. 
Mr. Bunthorne’s solicitor Mr. G. Bow.zy. The Lady Sophia .» Miss J. Gwyyne. 
Colonel Calverley «.» Mr. R. Tempers, The Lady Ella ... «» Muss Forrsscoz. 
Major Murgatroyd .. Ma. F. Taornrton. The Lady Jane ... .. Miss A. Banner. 
Patience ... ove ope eve .. Miss Leonora Branam, 
ACT I. 
Scene—Exterior of Castle Bunthorne. 
ACT II. 


Scene—A Glade. 


Tue libretto of this operetta teems with airy but incisive satire upon a 
fashionable craze of the day. It is tonic rather than drastic in character, 
and, above all, mirth-provoking. Few literary feats are more difficult of 
achievement than to be unintermittently funny, and with a more than 
average comicality during two acts, each occupying an hour in perfor- 
mance. The humour of “ Patience,” however, is steadily sustained by 
the unflagging and inexhaustible spirits of its author, from the classic 
ecstatics of its opening to the prosaic joviality of its closing scene. 
Mr. Gilbert is at once the quaintest and neatest of Latter-day Paradoxists, 
the chief apostle of Topsyturvyism, gifted with an extraordinary aptitude 
for extracting polished jests from dull commonplaces, and, like Jacques 
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Blumenthal, chronically beset by a devouring predilection for “ surprises.” 
In no intellectual pastime does he, judging him by his works, take 
greater delight than in stultifying foregone conclusions. He revels in 
the preparation of logical pitfalls, into which the most ingenious and 
watchful observers of his preliminary processes inevitably stumble, with 
much that sort of astonishment that a cautious philanthropist would 
experience were the prostrate and groaning mendicant upon whom he is 
about to bestow a sympathetic solatium of pitiful pence, to suddenly 
spring to his feet with a loud guffaw and cut an agile caper. In the 
“ Bab Ballads,” Mr. Gilbert’s peculiar turn of humour found full play, 
and the pungent flavour that characterised those masterpieces of excellent 
fooling has made itself more or less vigorously manifest in all his later 
compositions, It is particularly conspicuous in ‘‘ Bunthorne’s Bride,” 
the very title of which diverting play is a contradiction in terms, for 
Bunthorne has no bride. He alone, of all the dramatis persone con- 
cerned in the piece, is at the final fall of the curtain, exhibited to the 
audience as a forlorn wretch, doomed to perpetual celibacy. Hence 
from Mr. Gilbert’s point of view, it became obviously necessary that the 
piece should be christened “ Bunthorne’s Bride,” in order that a maximum 
of enormity may be imparted to the “ sell,” which it is his pleasant whim 
to elaborate with such exhaustive completeness. Throughout “ Patience” 
no event comes off in accordance with reasonable expectation, based upon 
human probabilities or dramatic precedent. All occurrences take place 
in illogical sequence. Nothing is that is likely to be; the impossible 
alone is easy to Mr. Gilbert, as of yore to the first Napoleon. The 
liveliest fancy, if embarked in the hopeless enterprise of forecasting the 
successive “situations” in “ Patience,” is bound to find itself at fault 
early in the piece, and would do well to forego futile conjecture after its 
first failure, cheerfully awaiting the author’s pleasure, in the comfortable 
conviction that he, at his own good time, will conclusively demonstrate 
the truth of the axiom that “ nothing is certain but the unforeseen.” 
Bunthorne, fleshly as a poet but bodily of a spare and meagre habit, 
is richly endowed with worldly goods, and is a slave to his appetite for 
admiration. Casting about him for a valid claim to hero-worship, he 
selects hyper-estheticism, and succeeds in constituting himself the object 
of a cultus on the part of numerous fair votaries, the willing dupes of 
his well-feigned “ utterness.” The real prosaicism of his nature is subtly 
indicated by the commonplace character of the themes that suggest them- 
selves to him as worthy of immortalisation in laboured and inflated verse, 
He is the Bard of Aperients. No loftier subject for rapturous rhyming 
occurs to his intrinsically vulgar mind. Similarly, although adored 
by a score of lovely patricians, his plebeian instincts prompt him to fix 
his affections upon a silly homely dairymaid. In short, hs is a humbug 
and a sham, just cunning enough to cloak and hide his low propensities 
under a veil of lofty culture and refined taste. Patience, the rustic 
object of his tender passion, refuses the offer of his hand, upon the broad 
ground that she has never known love, save for a vague grand-aunt. She 
is, however, secretly prompted to reject the wealth and position thus 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, Ill. 2a 
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tendered to her, by an unconscious attachment to a long-lost playmate of 
her childhood, Archibald Grosvenor, who turns up after fifteen years’ 
absence, most opportunely, a few minutes after Bunthorne has received 
his congé at the hands of the unsophisticated milkmaid. Grosvenor is an 
idyllic poet, but stout of figure and blessed with a cheerful disposition. 
A revival of their childish love accrues between him and Patience, but is 
frustrated by her scruples at the lack of self-sacrifice involved in her 
monopoly of a man who is the incorporation of human perfection, “a 
source of endless ecstasy to all who know him.” Patience resolves, out 
of the sheer disinterestedness which, as she has been informed by the 
esthetic vestals who worship at Bunthorne’s shrine, is the essence of true 
love, to bestow herself upon that astute impostor and live the rest of her 
life in praiseworthy misery. Just as he, in despair at her scorn of his 
suit, is on the point of being raffled for by his enraptured female follow- 
ing, she informs him of her unselfish determination, which he hails with 
enthusiastic joy; and the forsaken vestals transfer their wearisome worship 
to Grosvenor, unhesitatingly throwing over some jolly Heavy Dragoons, to 
whom they had been affianced before Bunthorne dawned upon their soul- 
horizon, had jilted in his favour and again taken up with as soon as they 
deemed their zsthetic idol lost to them for ever through the intervention 
of Patience. Bunthorne is by way of owning a bride at the close of the 
first act. Early in the second, however, his unhealthy and unconquerable 
yearning for admiration reassumes its sway and compels him to regard 
the usurper Grosvenor with loathing and vengeful purpose. He resolves 
to rid himself of his detested competitor by a fiendish stratagem, and 
eventually coerces him into eternal renunciation of his esthetic qualifica- 
tions for the post of Fetish-in-ordinary to the love-sick score of art- 
devotees. Grosvenor cuts his hair and indues prosaic tweeds. But 
Bunthorne’s triumph is of brief duration ; for, by this transformation, his 
rival forfeits his claim to perfection, and once more becomes a legitimate 
object of his adored milkmaid’s affection ; whilst the force of his example 
carries the tiresome twenty away with him to the commonplaces of every- 
day costume and demeanour. Bunthorne falls back upon the Lady Jane, 
a-colossal and middle-aged female zsthete, who alone remains faithful to 
the cultus forsaken by her fellow-zsthetics, with a view to the reversion of 
its forlorn high-priest ; but a ducal dragoon, aiming, like Patience, at the 
ideal of unselfishness, volunteers to share his strawberry-leaves and 
“thousand a-day” with her. As a natural consequence of this splendid 
offer, the Lady Jane turns her exuberant back upon poor miserable little 
Bunthorne, who: diseonsolately resigns himself to the monotony of a 
single life, only to be brightened at intervals by the congenial companion- 
ship of a tulip or a lily. 

Dr. Arthur Sullivan has set this kaleidoscopic congeries of humorous ex- 
travagances to music with a grace, vivacity, and sense of fitness peculiarly 
hisown. Several of his numbers are compositions of a very high class, 
both as regards invention and construction, rife with sweet spontaneous 
melody, and harmonised with exquisite taste and skill. There is an 
antique and scholarly savour about more than one of them—notably the 
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duet between Patience and Grosvenor (“ Prithee, pretty maiden”) in the 
first act, an “ Alte Weise,” the consummate art of which is ingeniously 
disguised by musical forms of strange old-fashioned simplicity, and the 
unaccompanied sestett (“I hear the soft note”) also in the first act, 
which, as far as its manner and treatment are concerned, might be taken 
by music lovers rather for a seventeenth-century madrigal than for a six- 
part song in a latter-day comic operetta. All Dr. Sullivan’s soli in 
“« Patience” are tuneful, excellently adapted to the words of which they 
are the musical complement, and furnished with accompaniments which 
no less masterly hand could have penned. The gifted composer’s well- 
deserved and world-wide reputation for originality of conception and 
pictorial command of tone-colour will assuredly not suffer decrement 
through any of his achievements in “ Bunthorne’s Bride.” 

Of the performance of this altogether charming and refreshing work 
which I witnessed at the Opera Comique on the 17th of May, I can 
conscientiously say that it was, on the whole, highly meritorious. 
George Grossmith’s impersonation of the baffled and humiliated Bun- 
thorne is unimpeachably artistic throughout. He contrives, by judicious 
abstinence from exaggeration of gesture and emphasis, and by a certain 
irresistibly appealing manner which he assumes towards the audience 
whenever his “ business” requires that he should take the house into his 
confidence, to enlist the sympathies of his hearers as well as to relax 
their cachinnatory muscles. That he is extremely funny I need scarcely 
say ; nor that he delivers every note and word of his part in such telling 
sort as to make the composer’s and author’s intentions perfectly clear to 
the public ear and mind. Mr. Barrington is a better actor than a singer, 
but his rendering of the “ idyllic idiot” Grosvenor is a careful, highly- 
finished, and thoroughly satisfactory one. Of Miss Leonora Braham’s 
singing it would be difficult to speak in terms of qualified praise. This 
young lady’s intonation is absolutely irreproachable, a rare merit in 
modern prime-donne, be they operatic or operettic. Equally admirable 
is her method of producing her voice, an unusually sweet and liquid 
mezzo-soprano. Her bearing on the stage is at once modest and sprightly; 
in a word, exactly what it should be in the naive but arch part for which 
she is cast. The gentlemen who represented three amorous and enter- 
prising officers of dragoons—important elements in the underplot— 
Messrs. Lely, Temple, and Thornton, sang their music perfectly in tune 
and acted with praiseworthy spirit, contributing largely to the effective- 
ness of the ensembles as well as to the amusement of the auditory. Of 
the three leading “rapturous maidens” Miss Jessie Bond’s part, in con- 
sequence of her absence through indisposition, was courageously and 
intelligently filled by a young lady of the chorus whose name I regret to 
have forgotten. Her ability to supply so important a void at a moment's 
notice is worthy of especial mention as a proof of the abnormally high 
standard of efficiency attained by the vocal supers at the Opera Comique, 
if, indeed, any such proof were requisite beyond their excellent singing 
in all the concerted pieces. Miss Laura Gwynne’s lithe and languid 
posturing as a “too, too utter” ecstatic also deserves emphatic lauda- 
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tion: The orchestra was uniformly unexceptionable, although Mr. 
Frank Cellier did not occupy his accustomed place. As for the mise-en- 
seéne, costumes, scenery, appointments, and stage management, my 
vocabulary of laudatory terms is not sufficiently copious to supply me 
with the material for adequate expression of the sincere admiration and 
approval which are their just due. Good taste and judicious liberality 
alike characterise the arrangements “behind the curtain at the Opera. 
Comique,” and are most appropriately rewarded night after night by the 
hearty applause of crowded and appreciative audiences. 


W. Bearttry-Kineston. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “OTHELLO” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Booth (Othello), Irving (Iago), Monday, May 2, 1881. Booth 
(Iago), and Irving (Othello), Monday, May 9, 1881. 


Othello ... ooo -«.» Mr. Epwiw Boorg. Ludovico... oe «. Mr. Hupsow. 
Iago ove ooo «. Mz. Henry Irvine. Messenger ove «» Mr. Matuisow. 
Cassio... os .» Mar. TEretss. Paulo... ene «» Mr. Ferrawp. 
Brabantio vee «- Mr. Maman. Antonio ... eed «. Mar. Currrorp. 
igo.. eco «» Mar. Piwgro. Julio siti eee --» Mr. LourHer. 
Duke ee ese +. Mr. Bravmont. Marco .. eee +» Mr, Harwoop. 
Montano... eos coe an Tyars. Emilia eo «» Muss PauncErort. 
Gratiano... uF Mr. Cartzr. Desdemona. _... Miss Evuen Tegry- 
“Lords, Ladies, Gentlemen, Officers, Messengers, Guards, etc. 
ACT I. 
Scene 1st—A Street in Venice. Scene 2nd—Another Street in Venice. 
Scene 3rd—A Council Chamber. 
ACT II. 
Scene Ist—The Harbour at Cyprus. Scene 2nd—A Street in Cyprus. 
Scene 3rd—The Court of Guard. 
ACT III. 
Scene—Othello’s House. 
ACT IV. 


Scene Ist—Othello’s House. Scene 2nd—A Street in Cyprus. 
Scene 3rd—Exterior of Iago’s House. 


AG? Y¥. 
Scene—A Bed-Chamber. 


Tue following essay on the reproduction of “ Othello,” on the occasion 
of the engagement of Mr. Edwin Booth by Mr. Henry Irving, appeared 
in the “ Daily Telegraph” on Thursday, 5th May, 1881: 


‘Comparison ceases to be odious in the case of actors so distinguished, 
and from varied causes so popular, as Edwin Booth and Henry Irving. 
In the present instance contrast is inevitable. Deliberately they have 
been brought together in friendly rivalry ; each has his staunch and 
determined admirers; the new school and the old school, the sticklers for 
conventionality and the lovers of liberality, old stagers and young stagers, 
hurry to the scene ; and, as it is absolutely impossible in acting for any 
one to determine dogmatically who is right or who is wrong, an impetus 
is given to critical discussion and’art study by the admixture of styles so 
totally at variance, and the combination of different intellects so strongly 
marked. Whatever we may think of the result, the method of each 
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actor starts from opposing points. . Mr. Booth moves in the path chalked 
out for him by his father and the traditions his father inherited; Mr. 
Irving, like the elder Kean, ‘translates his characters with great freedom 
and ingenuity into a language of his own.’ Mr. Booth satisfies those 
sagacious people who, having seen a character of Shakespeare performed 
in a certain manner, are intolerant of any attempt to diversify it, and are 
sensitively jealous of modern thought. Mr. Irving seems to take a 
mischievous delight in politely granting the value of the various readings 
and conceptions of clever men, and immediately conceiving something 
totally different. In Mr. Booth’s Othello the classical form is strained to 
the utmost tension; in Mr. Irving’s Iago the natural manner is so brilliant, 
gay, and incisive that it is occasionally jeopardised by an excess of gesture 
and a prodigality of variety. The genius of Shakespeare, it must be 
remembered, results in this—that, provided the main lines of the text 
are not outraged, the intellectual spectator can derive enjoyment, idea, 
and enlightenment from one method as much as from the other. 

If old playgoers are permitted to dogmatise, as they do so frequently, 
from the standpoint of their original impressions ; if in common courtesy 
‘we consent to listen submissively to the anathemas of the Keanites, the 
Kembleites, the Macreadyites, and all the other followers of particular 
artistic doctrines, it may not be altogether unfair to the students of 
modern acting to forgive them the influence and the spell of perhaps the 
greatest actor they have ever been privileged to see. Unquestionably 
Salvini gave an idea of Othello which it is difficult entirely to dismiss 
from the mind. The sticklers for convention ridiculed his pretensions to 
be called an actor because he permitted Othello to cut his throat with a 
scimitar instead of stabbing himself with a dagger ; the partisans of the 
roaring and ranting school declared that he whined and blubbered, and 
was more like an untamed animal than a human being ; but the majority, 
swayed by the majesty of his matchless voice, ever in musical control, 
and impressed by his dignity of deportment and grandeur of presence, 
saw in Salvini an Othello who for the first time combined strength and 
tenderness, nobility of physique with gentleness of manner, a soft heart 
with a brave and manly bearing. He was indeed an Othello for whom 
Desdemona might have left home, father, and surroundings ; on whose 
account she might fairly have rebelled against the dictates of nature. 
This is the supreme difficulty in the manufacture of Othellos—to get a 
probable lover for Desdemona. We shall be answered at once that 
Edmund Kean had neither stature, physique, presence, nor in later days 
voice ; that he was unequal, deficient in elocutionary power, and yet was 
able, when afflicted with ‘gout and a drunken hoarseness,’ to make old 
men, who saw him for the last time as Othello, lean their heads on their 
arms and sob by means of his irresistible pathos. But then with genius 
much that is astonishing is possible, and it is the want of true and quick 
pathos which we find the most characteristic defect of Mr. Booth’s 
Othello. 

“He thinks the part far better than he acts it. We know and feel 
what he means, and yet he stirs no pulse and leaves unmoved the heart 
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even in the finest passages of the play. We are continually conscious of 
the deliberate method of the actor, whose occasional gleams of nature do 
not altogether compensate for the over-elaborated method of elocution, 
the over-accentuated syllables, the drawn-out sentences, the extraordinary 
under-current of noises and teeth-gnashing that indicate the jealous 
unreason and the distracted mind, but do not altogether express them. 
Mr. Booth’s effects: are so carefully and obviously prepared beforehand 
and palpably led up to that we cease to be surprised when they come. 
There is a prelude to his passion ; a suspense before every sob. The 
thunder of his wrath does not break suddenly and overawe; the 
poignancy of his grief has not the sharp sudden flash of lightning. 
Each is preceded by a prologue of preparation. We may be startled into 
acquiescence ; we are not surprised into approval. Throughout we find 
experience, cleverness, and thought worked up to the very verge of that 
strange and inexplicable something that we are pleased to call inspira- 
tion ; but the exact point is never attained ; somehow or other there is a 
hollowness in the passion, and we are conscious, though not altogether 
persuaded, that the artist has just missed his mark. Aided by a pre- 
sentable, as well as a gentle and sympathetic, Desdemona, Mr. Booth 
made a strong impression in the great scene of outrage and indignity 
to this fair and innocent creature, and preceded it very properly with the 
restored passage of the arrival of the messenger from Venice announcing - 
Othello’s deposition, which gave the actor an opportunity for his finest 
effects. The growing thunder, the failure of all moral control and dis- 
cipline at the mention of the name of Cassio, were here brilliantly 
expressed, and these scenes were admirably contrasted with the passages 
of violence and grief and passion that had preceded them. Those who 
have followed Mr. Booth through his various and varied characters know 
what a good actor he is and how earnest a student. In the matter of 
Othello, and Mr. Booth’s conception of it, as Hazlitt observes, ‘he may 
be right and we may be wrong,’ though, to tell the truth, it is not so 
much the conception to which exception can be taken as the execution. 
Mr. Booth feels deeply, his heart and soul are in his work, he abandons 
himself to his task unreservedly, but he does not move the imaginative 
mind. He can create excitement, but he cannot touch the heart. 

“The Iago of Mr. Henry Irving, with all its originality, humour, gay 
spirit, thought, study, and defiance of accepted tradition, comes at the 
precise moment that it was required in his career. It confirms that 
remarkable influence upon the masses which, though so often ridiculed, 
cannot be mistaken; it confounds the prejudice which, seizing upon 
defects in manner, cannot be persuaded of successin method. All who 
have carefully discriminated between manner and method alike have 
been anxiously expecting this Iago. They seemed to see it with its 
Picturesqueness, its variety, and its marked expression foreshadowed 
in much that Mr. Irving has done, notably in the comedy scenes of 
‘Richard III,’ They anticipated much, but the result is more than they 
looked for. The Iago of Mr. Irving could not have been under any 
possible circumstances the obvious villain, the scowling rascal, or the 
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stagey scoundrel our ancestors were disposed to admire ; nor could ‘he 
have been a mere light-comedy butterfly, to flit in and out and favourably 
contrast with the solemnity of the surrounding tragedy ; nor, again, could 
he have been the pedantic and precise elocution master who rattled off 
the lines with airy confidence and spoke the soliloquies with easy facility 
but no meaning—a mere reproducer of words, but never a creator of 
thoughts. The Iago of Mr. Irving was bound to be a man who would 
stand out from the picture, create his impression and make his mark 
firmly yet vigorously for good or ill; and the actor, if true to his plan, 
would be pretty sure to go his own way about the business, and trust to 
his own brains for guidance. The result seems to us in every way 
successful. There is something far more in this Iago than meets 
the eye. 

‘“‘ He is not alone a handsome expressive figure in this gay and multi- 
coloured composition, a man in rich velvets and glittering silver orna- 
ments, a dark-eyed, dark-haired presentment, crowned with a semi-cavalier 
and semi-bandit hat, an embodied idea who, in Mr. Irving’s person, re- 
moves the stern and classicaY Shakespearean play into the mysterious 
region of romance. The Iago may be sufficiently fantastic, but he is as 
deep as he is showy. The audience knows all about him from his solilo- 
quies—those wonderful soliloquies in which are emphasised the secret hate 
of Othello, the intense love of mischief, the studied purpose of revenge. 
To the outside,world he is a man of far different complexion than we 
actually know him to be—to Roderigo, a fantastic trifler ; to Cassio, the 
best of good fellows; to Othello, a complex composition made up of 
cynical philosophy and bitter truth. The many-sidedness of Iago is 
expressed with subtle effect. Beyond the frivolous banter can be seen 
the soldier ; behind the mask of cynicism is the cruelty of unbending 
determination. He isa mass of brilliant deception, only known thoroughly 
to his wife Emilia and to the audience to whom he has deliberately and 
of malice aforethought shown his cards, Seldom have the pregnancy of 
Tago’s grim and almost devilish humour or the chameleon-like changes of 
character been so illuminated. The light is turned full upon it by the 
actor, and in no line is a meaning allowed to escape. The transitions 
from semi-seriousness to comical banter are as constant as they are effective, 
and by keeping up the spirit of the part and sustaining the comedy in the 
tragedy, Mr. Irving has been able to lighten the play in a manner that is 
as original as it is pleasing. The scenes with Roderigo throughout are 
instinct with humour ; the defence of Cassio is a brilliant example of 
super-subtle hypocrisy ; the great scenes with Othello are lifted up into 
dramatic significance by the intelligence of the counter-attraction, who 
never misses point or opportunity; but it is in the delivery of the 
soliloquies that Mr. Irving makes such a remarkable advance on all that 
he has hitherto attempted. 

* The actor does not take the audience into his confidence ; he thinks 
aloud. He makes comparatively little use of the Shakespearean claptrap 
of the two final rhymed lines of a soliloquy that so often are allowed ‘to 
atone for much weakness which has gone before, and are rushed at as 
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points to get the actor off the stage with effect, but he continues the 
process of self-reasoning to the end. After the words: 


Cassio’s a proper man ; let me see, now, 
To get his place and to plume up my will 
In double knavery. How, how? Let’s see— 


there is an instant of reflection. Iago covers his face with his hands, 
the mind is in travail; but as the hands withdraw, a light of intelligence 
breaks upon the countenance ; the secret is discovered, and the words : 


After some time to abuse Othello’s ear— 


are spoken with a grim sense of triumph. The business with Cassio and 
Desdemona at the port, when Othello’s arrival is expected, is instinct 
with novelty and ingenuity. Brilliant enough was the process of com- 
position and assumed labour in answer to Desdemona’s challenge ; but 
how new, how facile, and how natural the plucking of the grapes and 
the casting away of the husks and stones, as if in carelessness whilst 
Cassio approaches Desdemona, and how acute the invention found in 
that long but essential ‘aside :’ 


He takes her by the palm; ay, well said, whisper— 


each sentence being an answer to the action of the innocent couple. 
Another change came with the second important soliloquy : 


How am I then a villain? Divinity of hell! 
When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 
As I do now. 


This was spoken as if by the mysterious voice of Fate, at the extreme 
back of the stage. It was dark, prophetic, and awful. Iago had some- 
how changed himself into the spirit that interrupts the monologue of 
Faust. The corporeal Mephistopheles disappeared, the intangible spirit 
took his place. 

“For once Iago was impersonal—a means and not an end. But 
it would take far more space than we have at our disposal to describe 
the many excellent points of the new Iago from the beginning to the 
conclusion. Never for an instant was the actor out of the character, 
or distracted by the effort he had undertaken, He interested from the 
moment when he urged on the silly “snipe” Roderigo to call up 
Brabantio to the final act of indignity when he kicked contemptuously 
out of his path the corpse of his victim as if it had been carrion. We 
think nothing at all of the restlessness which was occasionally too 
prominent when we remember the prodigality of the business Mr. Irving 
introduced. In such a magnitude of study what is an extra pull of the 
moustache or a scratch of the head, a too marked jingle of the silver 
chains, or too frequent use of the pockets? Nervous anxiety must 
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stand sponsor for all that was occasionally charged with iteration ; but 
now that success has crowned study, we believe the personation, 
relieved altogether of apprehension, will stand out as one that can 
be examined again and again with advantage and profit. Even those 
who disagree with Mr. Irving’s artistic idea cannot fail to be struck 
with his executive ability, or with the thought and thoroughness 
which distinguish the whole of the stage management connected with 
this arduous undertaking, for which Mr. Irving is of course responsible, 
and should have the credit. 

“Miss Ellen Terry has probably not played Desdemona since a 
long-ago engagement of Walter Montgomery at the Princess’s, when she 
charmed those who then perceived the grace and naiveté of the young 
actress. Hazlitt says: ‘All circumstances considered, and platunics 
out of the question, if we were to cast the complexion of Desdemona 
physiognomically, we should say that she had a very fair skin and very 
light auburn hair, inclining to yellow.” So far, then, Miss Terry is 
ideal, and, in addition to her inherent simplicity and gentleness, there 
were at the conclusion of tht scene of Othello’s brutality a natural 
nervous speechlessness and what may be called suppressed hysteria, 
which were so naturally introduced as to be remarkably effective. The 
Cassio of Mr. Terriss is altagether excellent, true, and with the right 
ring in it. He looked handsome and manly, though effeminately 
dressed for a soldier; his clear telling voice and unaffected elocution 
and articulation delighted the audience ; and, unlike most Cassios, the 
young actor carefully avoided the vulgar tricks employed in the drunken 
scene. To be chivalrous without swagger and captivating without 
conceit was evidently the intention of Mr. Terriss, and he succeeded in 
all that he tried to do. The success of the performance was never for a 
moment in doubt. The elocutionary exercises of Mr. Mead as Brabantio, 
Mr. Beaumont as the Duke, and Miss Pauncefort as Emilia were 
profoundly welcome, and certainly it would be difficult to recall a 
representation of “Othello” more poetical in design or correct in 
treatment. In the matter of scenery and archeological accuracy this is 
indeed a pampered age, and the audience is permitted to enjoy the 
admirable combinations and contrasts of colour—to wit, Mr. Irving’s 
orange-red mantle against his chestnut-brown costume—without being 
worried with that tedious and ignorantly misunderstood word, zstheticism. 
On the stage we are permitted to enjoy the ‘love of the beautiful in art’ 
without banter and ridicule. 

“So unlike are the two actors in manner and method, they read the 
characters of Othello and Iago so distinctly from opposing bases, that it 
would be a bold man who could afford to be dogmatic as to the correctness 
of either principle. When we see Mr. Irving’s Iago, with all its inner 
mystery, its complication of thought, its variety of expression, and its 
picturesqueness of appearance, we conceive it to be impossible that the 
best acting can remove the impression which the actor has created. 
This is surely Iago so far as the actor’s conception can be separated from 
his execution. We seem to have seen Iago for the first time, and to 
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have been introduced suddenly to the workings of his mind and the 
complexity of his inner nature. A few nights afterwards we have to 
acknowledge the fascination of Mr. Booth’s eagerness, swiftness, dazzle, 
and precision in the self-same character. So showy and alert is the 
actor, so familiar with stage expedient, so accustomed to the mechanism 
of his art, that it is difficult to convince the mind that there is another 
result to be attained by different means. We shall be told that both 
cannot be right. Those who ridicule the dogmas of criticism when it differs, 
and who illustrate the absurdity of critics by every want of harmony in 
their opinions will compel the playgoer to pin his faith to one Iago or the 
other, to depreciate the one at the expense of his brother actor, and to 
organise camps of conflicting discussion. Tosuch as these only pity can be 
extended, for they miss the intellectual treat of following the scholarly 
actor through the various mazes and arguments embodied in his elaborate 
personation. 

. “The two Iagos have now been seen to the highest advantage. 
Mr. Booth, relieved of the dead weight of amiable incompetency that 
hung round his neck at another theatre, has played on a stage and 
amidst surroundings worthy of his talent. Mr. Irving, urged to the 
attack by the grateful excitement of competition, has more than ever 
justified the good sense and judgment of those who elected him to the 
place he so worthily holds. We have endeavoured to explain how one 
is the Iago of an elaborate mental process, and the other the Iago of a 
brilliant artistic conviction ; that the one stimulates the intellect and 
the other the eye ; that in the one the mind is satisfied and in the other 
the eye is dazzled ; if the one is too picturesque and fantastic, the other 
is too precise and elocutionary ; and it now only remains: to add that both 
Iagos are eminently well worth seeing, without prejudice, bias, or 
favour. If, for ourselves, we honestly prefer that process of art which 
goes most direct to the understanding, and is more intellectually elaborate 
than stagily showy, we do not deny our fallibility. Both are pleasing, 
both are satisfactory ; but Mr. Irving’s Iago has, on the whole, the greater 
influence. When the lights are out and the tinsel put away, this is the 


* idea that clings closest to the mind and guides future readings of the 


play. 

“Pretty much the same thing may be said of the Othellos. In each 
case we do not deny the fact of an occasional disappointment. If there 
be a want of dignity in the one, there is a lack of spontaneity in the 
other. Mr. Booth does not look Othello so well as Mr. Irving ; and both, 
all question of costume apart, can scarcely be quoted as ideal even by 
enthusiasts. If the American actor is too formal and precise, the English 
actor—marvellously improved in clearness and distinctness of utterance 
—is sometimes inordinately slow. Neither gives an inspired performance, 
or, indeed, any moments that are as brilliant as they are convincing. 
Technical faults, failure both in power and in the grandeur and the pathos 
of passion, could be quoted in Mr. Irving as well as in Mr. Booth ; but it 
can scarcely be doubted which of the two is the more human, or which 
touches the most tender and sympathetic chord. From Mr. Irving, who 
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may at once be congratulated on his courage in setting himself up to be 
judged after what was in the early days comparative failure, we learn 
more than ever of the heart of Othello, his beauty of nature, and all 
those secret and subtle charms that women are the first to detect. He is 
not like the conventional Othello who rushes at conclusions the very 
instant Iago begins to tempt him with suspicion. He loves Desdemona 
far too well for that. He has been a lover all through—warm, true, and 
tender, not passionate and impetuous. Well might the Duke say that he 
thought Othello’s tale would win his daughter too, so natural and per- 
suasive were the Moor’s accents in the celebrated speech. In the arrival 
at Cyprus there was no greedy haste, no fierce satisfaction; only the 
comfort of returning to loved arms and a companion heart. The Moor is 
never brutalised by the actor, but consistently humanised. This idea 
naturally leads up to the great point made by Mr. Irving in resisting 
Tago instead of readily assenting. Throughout the first interview he 
defends Desdemona, and catches at every word to prove her honest. He 
refuses to be convinced. He dreams on infidelity, but it is in generalisa- 
tion. He moralises, but not with the intention of abandoning his faith 
in his wife, and the cruelty of suspicion, even for an instant, is made to 
vanish et the appearance of Desdemona. 


Desdemona comes. 
If she be false, O then, Heaven mocks itself. 
T’'ll not believe it. 


The rapture of this conclusion at the sight of the lady was singularly 
fine, and it is not until Iago indulges in the revolting reality of Cassio’s 
dream that Othello wavers. When Iago mentions the handkerchief, 
Othello’s ‘I gave her such a one!’ is the eager excuse for the wife, the 
catching at any straw that may save her reputation, not the determined 
desire to believe her guilty; but the picture of infidelity turns the 
husband the seamy side without, and at last, after considerable difficulty 
and delay, Iago conquers. A perusal of the text, with all its light and 
shade, its lines and half-lines, certainly justifies Mr. Irving in this reading, 
and once more he has given a performance which, however occasionally 
defective in execution, is instinct with tenderness and intelligence.” 


C. 8. 








“ War to the Knife,” by Mr. H. J. Byron, was played at the annual 
dramatic performance of the lst Kent Artillery Corps, at the Alexandra 
Hall, Blackheath, on April 27th. Miss Florence Worth looked charming 
as Mrs. Harcourt, and, as regards acting, did all that was possible with a 
poor part. The gentlemen engaged in the representation were Messrs. 
J. Duncan, E. Petley, G. Hanscomb, Herbert Low, and Mr. Baird. Besides 
Miss Worth’s assistance they had that of two clever and well-known 
professional ladies, Miss Nelly Vane and Miss E. Wiber. 
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“THE MEMBER FOR SLOCUM.” 


A Farcical Comedy in Three Acts (founded on ‘‘ Le Supplice d’un Homme,”’) by Gro. R. Srws. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre, Wednesday, May 4, 1881. 


Onesimus Epps, M.P. Mz. Anruve WitiraMs. | Madeline ... ... Miss Rurm Francis. 
BilSmith —_... -. Mr. Faanwx Cooprr. Mrs. Jeffs ... «+ Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Gunning coe eee Mu. Haney Marrzuy. | Betsy... ae .. Miss L. Tuomas, 
Fanny ... ..  «. Miss Exisze Warp. Arethusa ... +» Miss Karz Lawizr. 


“ MOTHER-IN-LAW.” 


A New Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, by Gzorcz R, Sirus. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, Saturday, April 23rd, 1881. 


Major McTurtle ... Me. Jox1am Cross. Mrs. McTurtle . Miss Satire Turwer. 
TalfourdTwigg ... Mz. Auyazp Hemmine. | Rosa Matilda +» Mr18s Eruen Castieron. 
Mr. Pounceby ... Mr. Gzorcs Watton. Topsy Grey +. Miss Rerra Watton. 
Percy d’Almaine.. Maz. Gsratp Moors. Mrs. Pounceby ... Miss C. Zersrni. 
a “ «. Me. Jonw Watton. Susan one ee Mss Ciara Sr. Crarre 


. Maz. G. BR. Bupp. (Miss Hargrer Watton. 
Attendants .., *** ( Miss Exsiz Camsron. 


An Mr. Sims, you are a lucky man! He may, indeed, be considered 
fortunate, who, in less than a fortnight, has two new plays produced that 
have met with such a success as “ Mother-in-Law” and “The Member 
for Slocum.” Of these two pieces, the first question that will naturally 
be asked is: Which is the best? and, when the first-mentioned piece has 
been seen in London, I think that the verdict will decide in its favour. 
In its plot, its action, and its dialogue, “‘ Mother-in-Law” is, no doubt, 
superior to “The Member for Slocum.” The plot is deeper and of more 
interest ; the action progresses far more rapidly, and the dialogue is more 
exhilarating and humorous, without the tinge of vulgarity, of which the 
latter occasionally savours. To detail the plots of both pieces is as 
unnecessary as it is next to impossible. The ‘ Mother-in-Law” is declared 
to be “new,” whilst “The Member for Slocum” is admirably founded on 
M. Lambert Thiboust’s three-act play, “Le Supplice d’un Homme,” 
which has been already adapted by John Oxenford, and played under the 
title of “A Cleft Stick.” But this is not all. Both Mr. Sims’ new 
pieces are full of situations and incidents which remind us of some- 
thing we have seen before, but exactly where we cannot tell. Not 
to enter any further into the matter, the corridor scene of the 
* Mother-in-Law” reminds us forcibly of the Cremorne scene in 
“Pink Dominos,” with the exception that it is infinitely funnier, 
and without any suspicion of immorality—and the shawl and bonnet 
business of the ‘‘ Member for Slocum,” has already been witnessed in 
“Brighton.” And so on, throughout both pieces, incidents arise which 
we have met with before, under some circumstance or another. But 
what does it matter when both plays are so laughable !—which seems to be 
the main point of a comedy production nowadays. They both are highly 
amusing, highly successful, and please the taste of a large number of the 
public, and this, I suppose, is the author’s aim. By-the-way, I wonder 
if Mr. Sims has suffered very much from mothers-in-law, as he seems 
to be exceedingly fond of satirising them in his plays. Indeed, the title 
of “Mother-in-Law” might have been appropriately used for “The 
Member for Slocum” as well as for the play that it has been attached to. 
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For those who want to enjoy a good hearty laugh, I can give them no 
better advice than to tell them to see either “‘ Mother-in-Law” or “The 
Member for Slocum ;” but this time the provinces have the best of it, as 
all who have seen the two plays must admit that ‘‘ Mother-in-Law ” is far 
the superior piece. Much, of course, depends upon the acting. As the 
mother-in-law, Miss Sallie Turner, ‘acted with becoming ferocity, and 
the “quite too utter” Rosa Matilda was prettily played by Miss Ethel 
Castleton, whilst Miss Retta Walton was as lively as the vivacious Topsy 
might be expected to be. Mr. Alfred Hemming threw much life and 
spirit into the character of Talfourd Twigg, and Mr. Gerald Moore gave 
a most finished and clever sketch of Percy d’Almaine. As the member 
for Slocum, Mr. Arthur Williams was funny; Mr. Frank Cooper was 
good as Bill Smith; and Miss Ruth Francis satisfactorily acted Mrs. 
Epps. Miss Harriet Coveney as Mrs. Jeffs, and Miss Kate Lawler as 
Arethusa, were all that were required of them, and sustained the popu- 
larity they have so justly obtained. Austin BrERETON. 


“THE MORMONS; or, ST. ABE AND HIS 
SEVEN WIVES.” 


In a Prologue, Four Acts, and Seven Tableaux. Originally called ‘‘ The Exiles of Erin.” 
First preduced at the Olympic Theatre, on Saturday, May 7tb, 1881. 





Henry Desm out) Chingachook ... ... Mr. S. Canmazm. 
(afterwards known Me. Wau. Repuunp. Daconah ons oo. Ma. Moggi. 
as ‘“‘Uncas the Hester Fitzgerald ... Miss Harerer Jay. 
Wanderer”)... Dorah Desmond «. Mas. D. WiILLovenBY. 
Maurice Fitzgerald .. Mr. Haregy Sr. Mave. Biddy Linney... o. Miss Lizzizs WILLIAMS. 
Denis Corcoran «we Ma. J. A. ARNOLD. Tabitha Clewson ... Miss Acnzgs Cuirton. 
Rory of the Hills ... Mr. Macartngy. Jessie Clewson «. Miss LawREence. 
Andy Blane ... «+» Mr. Danrgis. Kathleen Clewson ... Miss Lustrz Bau. 
Silas Swayne... .. Mr. Wa. M’Inryes. Gretchen Clewson ... Miss CoLurns. 
Brigham Young... Mr. DoLmMan. Hortense Clewson ... Miss CHapman. 
Black Jack... .. Ma. TuLty Taornrtow. | Tessa Clewson Miss Sr. Crarr. 
athan... eco «. Mr. Jonzs. Anna Maria Clewson Miss Larry Luvp. 
Abraham Clewson ... Mz. Pgrscy Compron. | Alice Young . -- Miss Betmorz. 


-“THe Mormons” may perhaps interest some playgoers, and, if they 
are not wearied by its inordinate length, and can forgive the question- 
able taste of many of the passages it contains, it will certainly amuse 
others. It is, however, hardly the sort of piece one would-expect to find 
at such a house as the Olympic, and, so far as the readers of this 
magazine are concerned, little more is necessary than to record its pro- 
duction. It is difficult to pardon the author for making free with the 
name of one, if not two, of the most admired of the heroes of our youth. 
The omission in the programme of the second “g” from ‘‘Chingachgook,” 
is probably accidental ; and insult is added to injury by the character 
called “ Chingachook,” being described as “an Indian, not of the type 
drawn by Cooper, But good-hearted.” This is too bad. Did Cooper 
make no difference between Delaware and Huron? Shade of Uncas, 
what a libel on “ The Last of the Mohicans”! There are clever actors 
and actresses in the cast of ““The Mormons,” particularly Miss Harriet Jay, 
who is gradually winning her way to fame, but they have, unfortunately, 
no chance of distinguishing themselves. GeorcE R. Dovaxas. 
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“JUANA.” 


A new and original Tragedy in Four Acts. By W. G. Wits. 
First produced at the Court Theatre, May 7th, 1881. 
Don Carlos vy sana Mr. Franciscan Friars, ) Messrs. Norman, Buturr, 
cisso 


Forsss RoBERtson. Lay Brethren, etc. 5 Nuvitux Doonr, ete. 


Friar John... +. Mag. Witson Barrett. Jnana Esteban ... Mapame Mopsxska. 
Friar Philip «. Mr. G. M. Anson. The Dame Garcia Miss R. G. Le Turzex. 
The Prior ... ose =~ Epwarp Price. Clara Perez «. M1ss ADA Warp. 

zn. Norman Forses. Katrina... .. Miss C. Granames. 
Provost of “Toledo Ms Beran Darury. Mother Abbess ... Miss Aticz Coox. 


Mr. Wits’ new play is rather a series of scenes.than a regularly 
developed dramatic action. If it be allowed in art to write a piece for 
the express purpose of affording a clever actress good opportunities for 
displaying the best qualities of her acting, this is no reproach. The weak 
point of such plays is that they are liable to contain a great deal which 
is introduced for the very apparent purpose of resting the star, or giving 
him or her time to change their dress, and “ Juana” is no exception to 
the rule. There is a certain Katrina who makes most violent love to one 
Pedro, a page, but has little or nothing to do with the plot. There is a 
greedy Friar Philip, who is equally superfluous. But the lovers and the 
Friar, if they have no very obvious excuse for existing, are at least either 
picturesque or funny, thanks to the acting of Miss Grahame and Mr. 
Norman Forbes, and to the very genuine comic power of Mr. Anson. 
What real dramatic life the piece has is due to the acting of Madame 
Modjeska. In the first act she appears as one Juana Esteban, a great 
Spanish lady of the fifteenth century, living in a castle near Toledo. 
Dofia Juana has received into her castle a certain wounded knight, Don 
Carlos de Narcisso, and nursed him—with the usual results. She has 
fallen in love with him and he with her. The lady, in spite of her love, 
hesitates about marrying, for she fears an hereditary or semi-hereditary 
family madness. In her doubt she appeals for advice to the new family 
confessor, Friar John, in ignorance of the fact that the Friar has long 
loved her, though hopelessly. He, knowing her passion, advises her very 
wisely to be happy, but at the bottom of his heart he is far from sure 
that she will be made so by her marriage. And he is right. Don Carlos 
is a heartless Don Juan, and a very brutal one too. He finds an old love 
of his, Clara Perez, living in a curiously undefined position with Juana, 
and begins to be false to his wife from the very beginning. From the 
end of the first act onwards the whole interest of the piece centres in 
Madame Modjeska’s acting, firstly of jealousy and then of madness. 
Juana is worked into fury by her husband’s open infidelity and by the 
insolence of her so-called friend. Clara Perez insults her to her face, and 
narrowly escapes being struck in consequence. Don Carlos, who defends 
his paramour and behaves to his wife with cynical brutality enough to 
make Terso de Molina’s Don Juan blush, is stabbed by her in an out- 
burst of madness. Friar John takes the crime upon himself, and even 
contrives to give proof of his guilt in the ordeal by touch. He is about 
to be buried alive, when Juana finds her way—how or why we are not 
made to understand—to the crypt of his monastery, and saves him by 
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confession. She herself escapes punishment by a death which is sudden 
and convenient. 

There are numerous little carelessnesses and improbabilities in the 
piece, but it quite fulfils its real object of giving Madame Modjeska 
chances for effective acting. Her best moment was at the end of the 
second act, when she stabs Don Carlos. Her fury during her short 
struggle with him, and her sudden fall into laughing madness imme- 
diately afterwards, were given with truth and taste. There was power in 
her acting of madness in the third act by the corpse of her husband. 
The fault of her performance lies in a certain monotony. It is weak 
when she has not to represent insanity—wanting in dignity in her scene 
with Clara Perez, and falling short of greatness when great acting is 
needed in the scene in the crypt. Mr. Forbes Robertson was picturesque 
as Don Carlos de Narcisso, but did not give the character as if he felt at 
home in his réle. He did not mean all his brutality to his wife. Mr. 
Barrett was dignified and manly as Friar John. The scenery, dresses, 
and stage arrangement were admirable throughout. 

- Davin Hannay. 


“BUTTERFLY FEVER.” 


A New Comedy in Three Acts, re-adapted from the French, by Jawzs Morrruzn. 
First og at the Criterion Theatre, May 17th, 1881. 


bay es . CHas. WrnpHam. —. ove -. Ma. A. M. Denison. 
fyorow W Walker Me. } StaNpinoe. race Harrington -» Mrss Rose Saker. 
Pony oe «» Mr. Gro. Grppzns. Bot ws .. Miss H. Krvesuer. 
mstance Leyton ... ove eee « Miss EastLaxke. 


Tuts excellently-acted play is thus described in the “Daily Telegraph:” 
“A whimsical piece of inoffensive nonsense, brightly written, well 
mounted, and admirably acted, must surely be the verdict on ‘ Butterfly 
Fever.’ The material has travelled through many stages of transposition 
since Sardou introduced it as ‘La Papillonne,’ with reckless indif- 
ference to the tastes of the subscribers to the Théitre Francais. We 
fancy we detect here the remnant of an unsuccessful comedy called 
‘A Gay Deceiver,’ which failed to make its mark at the Royalty. 
That reproach is, happily, altogether removed, and it is a question 
whether the practised art of Mr. Charles Wyndham and his merry 
companions has ever been seen to better advantage in the many 
lively comedies that they have presented in constant succession. Into 
the main motive of ‘Butterfly Fever’ it will not be necessary too 
curiously to inquire, though it may be as well to state that under much 
good-humoured fun and appetising satire lies a very respectable and 
proper moral. A certain Montague Leyton, who has a pretty wife and 
a@ roving disposition, is the victim of butterfly fever. He means no harm, 
but his affections are universal in their scope. He cannot resist the 
pressure of a soft hand or the flutter of a petticoat. As soon as he sees a 
pretty face he is after it, he construes every glance into an invitation, and 
he is the victim of saucy and intriguing women whenever they appear 
upon the scene. Needless to say that this character is taken by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, the acknowledged hero of middle-class matri- 
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monial romances, the man with the heart for one woman and the eye for 
another, the light, careless, impetuous being who has long since been 
identified with the Jack-in-the-Box school of comedy. Sardou, it would 
appear, was the inventor of the play of doors and windows, and dis- 
tinguished himself in this art before Hennequin came upon the scene to 
mystify us with his traps and surprises. Montague Leyton, in his pursuit 
of one more delightful face, bewitching form, and captivating ankle—the 
heroes of old-fashioned comedy, be it remembered, the bloods and the 
bucks, did precisely the same—comes accidentally upon his own wife’s 
house, a snug little box which he has purchased as a present, but never 
seen, The fair one he pursues is his own wife’s aunt, an arrant flirt and 
mischief-maker, who turns the tables on the peccant husband, who is 
pursued by a military fire-eater. Out of this complication—not very 
original after all—much amusement is evolved, and it is wonderful to see 
with what ingenuity such a thread of a story is spread into three short 
acts. How the husband is conducted blindfold into his wife’s presence, 
kisses her hand imagining she is an Italian countess, is hoodwinked by 
the mirth-loving aunt, who pretends to be a lady’s maid, is secreted in 
cupboards, hidden in ante-rooms, and forced to take flying leaps out of 
drawing-room windows, must be ultimately discovered by all who see the 
new play and enjoy a good laugh over it ; but it will be welcome news to 
hear that Mr. Wyndnam is at his very best in the part, and has brought 
his art of vivacity, vitality, neatness of business, and rapidity of effect 
almost to the point of perfection. Admirable also from every point of 
view is the jealous Colonel Wybrow Walker, played by Mr. Herbert 
Standing witha fund of humour, an unexaggerated eccentricity, and an 
absence of all consciousness that deserve recognition. The jealous colonel 
of a farce is no novelty, many people may think ; and yet Mr. Standing, 
with tact and discretion, gets a new and ludicrous idea out of a familiar 
figure. When Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Standing are on the stage—or, 
rather, pursuing one another through doors and out of windows—it will 
be imagined that the fun is at its height ; but the climax does not come 
till they are joined by Mr. George Giddens, a complete contrast of 
character, in that he represents a simple spooney youth, who is the buffet 
and sport of the more mercurial comedians. A trio of perplexed 
admiration in the last act, as played by Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Standing, 
and Mr. Giddens, is as good a bit of acting of its kind as anyone would 
wish to see. To these are added Miss Rose Saker, who, thoroughly 
inoculated with the spirit of Criterion comedy, undertakes the mischief- 
loving aunt, a mixture of worldliness and good-nature ; and Miss Eastlake, 
who makes a charming wife for this gadding butterfly hero, The play 
has been so well rehearsed that it requires very little working up to make 
it popular, and it will be strange indeed if ‘La Papillonne,’ when played 
by St. Germain and the French company at the Gaiety a few weeks 
hence, gives us a better example of spirited art and clever farce acting. 
Time was when it was necessary to go over to France‘ to see the best 
acting in farce as well as comedy ; but recent experiences seem to show 


that our neighbours have borrowed our exaggeration and left us 
their finish.” : 
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Our Ommbus-Hox. 


or 


T may not be generally known that “Cinderella” at the Academy, 
and “ Sweetest Eyes Ever Seen” (an unpardonable and clumsy mis- 
quotation, by the way, of Mrs. Browning’s line), at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
are portraits of Miss B. Buckstone, a daughter of the late Haymarket 
manager, who played so charmingly the part of Jenny Williams in 
the play of “Good Fortune,” produced at the St. James’s Theatre on 
4th December, 1880. 


A rather remarkable feature of the year’s art is the very small number 
of artists who have gone to the pages of Shakespeare for inspiration. 
One or two have indeed quoted lines as titles for their pictures, but 
almost the only Shakespearean subject is the cabinet picture, “ Touch- 
stone and Audrey,” exhibited by Mr. J. D. Watson at the Grosvenor, in 
which the “ motley fool,” seated on a bank, and younger than he is 
generally represented, peers into the comely face of Audrey, who, 


“honest in deed and word,” seems half puzzled by the “knowledge 
ill-inhabited ” of her companion. 





Two busts at the Academy claim a special notice in the pages of 
Tue Taeatre as much on their merits as from their interest. The first 
is an admirably modelled, if somewhat idealised, portrait of Mr. Bancroft, 
from the chisel of Count Gleichen ; the second, a bust of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin by Mr. Bruce Joy, which, though good, is perhaps not quite as 
successful as other portraits exhibited by the same artist, as the firmness 
of the mouth and sharpness of the features seem to have been somewhat 
lost. There are few faces on the stage so striking in intellectuality as 
that of Mr. Hermann Vezin. _ He has the Beethoven brow. 


Not less interesting or important is Mr. John Collier’s fine full-length 
portrait of Mr. Edwin Booth as the Cardinal-Statesman Richelieu, which 
is painted with extraordinary vigour and breadth of style. Mr. Booth, 
standing with his left side towards us, pronounces “ The Curse of 
Rome” (923), his right arm raised aloft and his left nervously grasping 
a golden crucifix. The disposition of the masses of colour is most 
dexterous, and the portrait is rendered with fine feeling and great 
technical skill. 

Among very young artists it is pleasant to be able to give a word of 
honestly deserved praise to a son of Mr. Tom Taylor. One of the ablest 
of dramatists, journalists, and art-critics of his day, Mr. Taylor's efforts 
in art were not crowned with any great success ; it is therefore the more 
pleasing to observe the practical results of his excellent theoretical teach- 
ing manifested in the work of his son. In the really clever study of a 


lion shown by Mr. Wycliffe Taylor at the Grosvenor Gallery the drawing 
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is vigorous, the modelling and colour excellent, whilst the landscape 
accords well with the subject. ‘The Lion has roared who will not 
fear,” is the first work which Mr. Taylor has exhibited at any important 
exhibition, and is, we must hope, the earnest of future success in a branch 
of art with which the names of Landseer, Briton-Riviere, Ansdell, and 
many of our greatest painters are identified, and which has always been 


very highly appreciated among Englishmen of all classes and shades of 
opinion. 


Miss Lizzie Coote’s company has been playing at Newcastle recently. 
The drama “ Marie,” first produced at the Olympic and excellently 
acted by Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Neville, is not very original, and 
the burlesque is unintelligible to that rather large proportion of the 
public who are not yet familiar with Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” All the 
members of the company do their work fairly well; but the interest of 
the performance to Londoners lies with Madlle. Ada, so long a favourite 
as premiére danseuse at the Canterbury. To speak of this young lady’s 
most graceful dancing is unnecessary, of course, but those who knew 
her to possess this accomplishment alone will be astonished to observe 
how quickly and easily she has trained herself in acting. Miss Kate 
Vaughan is evidently her model for the present, as would have been 
expected, but Madlle. Ada shows a very distinct individuality. In the 
same laudable spirit of ambition, Miss Lizzie Wilson is making an effort 
to escape from the mere utility and dancing business. She plays the 
sister to Miss Coote’s Marie, and plays it very well indeed, whilst in the 
burlesque her vivacity and humour are not less pleasing than are the pretty 
face and the shapely figure so long familiar at the Gaiety. 


On Saturday, May 14th, Mr. John M‘Cullough played Othello at 
Drury Lane, supported by Mr. Hermann Vezin as Iago; Miss Bella 
Pateman as Desdemona; Mr. Barnes, Cassio; Mr. A. Harris, Roderigo ; 
and Mrs. Arthur Stirling a remarkable and singularly excellent Emilia. 
Mr. M‘Cullough’s Othello has been thus described : 


“From Mr, John M‘Cullough we have the Othello of the camp and 
field. He is a soldier every inch or him; his step is stately, his grip of 
iron, his arms have clearly had their ‘ dearest action in the tented field.’ 
Rude in speech, with none of ‘those soft parts of conversation that 
chamberers have,’ accustomed to cannibals and anthropophagi, and hair- 
breadth ’scapes and moving accident by flood and field, he is just an 
uncouth warrior caught in the toils of love. When he hears the Duke 
allude to more wars and expeditions, this bold Othello seems to neigh 
like an old war-horse. We can see such an Othello rejoicing in the 
‘pluméd troop and the big wars that make ambition virtue, the spirit- 
stirring drum and the ear-piercing fife, the royal banner, and all the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war’ as the only things that step 
between him and his domestic satisfaction. He has no need to tell us 
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that in Aleppo once, where a turban’d Turk beat a Venetian and traduc’d 
the State, this strong, kind-hearted, impetuous fellow ‘took by the 
throat the circumcised dog’ and made an end of him ; for these things are 
the outcome of the Othello as now represented to interest and distract us 
at the same time. 

“Tt will be said that there is very much more than this in Othello, and 
that the part is not played physically alone. Salvini was all this, and 
how much in addition! Superb in stature and melodious in voice, he 
had that something called genius which no effort can procure. After 
Salvini the Othellos of the stage are inevitably disappointing. They 
must be so. The critical palate becomes in time as delicate and fanciful 
as that of an experienced connoisseur in wines. The Othello of John 
M‘Cullough cannot satisfy such as these. He has no such object in view. 
He is an actor of the people, rough, it is true, unequal, old-fashioned, as 
we now express it, but there is a boldness of treatment, a firmness of 
grasp, and a hold upon the multitude that can be distinguished from 
trickiness, claptrap, and rant. We can conceive an actor like Mr. 
M‘Cullough taking his Virginius, his Othello, and his Mark Antony to 
the Far West, among the rough toilers, the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, and making more effect there than anything short of 
genius. He is the actor for-a large stage and a large audience, and he 
paints his effects boldly with a coarse brush. This is, no doubt, why the 
Drury Lane audience warmed instantly to the actor, liked his firm stride, 
listened to his deep tones, and detected a terrible meaning in his savage 
passion. An artist of polish, precision, and fantastic fastidiousness 
might have failed on the very scene where M‘Cullough succeeded.” 


“In the matter of amateur performances,” writes Mr. Austin Brere- 
ton, ‘“ Liverpool has its fair share of those entertainments. During the 
past few weeks several amateur performances have taken place there of 
more or less importance, the most prominent of which are here noted. 
The first representation was held at the St. George’s Hall, on Thursday 
and Friday, April 21st and 22nd, when the late G. W. Lovell’s play, 
‘The Wife’s Secret,’ was acted by a company of fashionable amateurs 
for the benefit of the local Eye and Ear Infirmary, and, judging from 
the large attendance on each night, that institution must have been con- 
siderably helped. The part of Lady Amyott was taken by Lady 
Monckton—an amateur only in name, for this clever and capable 
actress has had as much experience, and more than many, on the stage 
proper—who acted with touching grace and pathos, and threw all her 
energy and undoubted talent into the portrayal of the character, whilst 
Sir Charles L. Young acted Sir Walter Amyott with consummate art and 
skill. A splendid rendering of the cold-hearted, revengeful steward, Jabez 
Sneed, was given by Major Wyndham H. Hallett, and Mr. Charles Trevor 
as Lord Arden was admirable. Miss Didier acted Maud with piquancy 
and grace, and Mr. Allan Young’s conception of the page was very 
promising. The characteristic rendering of Baroque, by M. Abeille, was 
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most clever. Etheridge and Robert were carefully and well played 
respectively by Mr. T. Harnett Harrison and Mr. F. M. Radcliffe, and 
the remaining characters were efficiently filled by Mr. Langley Russell, 
Mr. E. T. Fabert, and Mr. C. L. Cameron. An original prologue, written 


and delivered by Dr. Edgar Browne and Mr. F. G. Prange, inaugurated 
this capital entertainment.” 


“The next performance took place at the beginning of May, when 
the Waterloo Amateur Dramatic Society played the pretty comedy of 
‘ Heroes,’ by the late Conway Edwardes. The best piece of acting in 
the play was the Tom Croft of Mr. W. H. Fraser, and then came a 
capital impersonation of Young Mr. Ruggles, by Mr. Murray Kennedy. 
Mr. Stewart Allen was very fair as Archibald Herries, and Mr. J. A. 
Ritson’s acting of Major Herries was almost perfect. Mr. ©. L. 
Cameron and Mr. J. H. Payne acted creditably in other rdles, and ‘ Lady 
Amateurs’ (a stupid friend of mine has been poring over the Peerage for 
the last month to find out who Lady Amateurs is?) capably fulfilled the 
female characters. In the farce, ‘I’ve Written to Brown,’ which 


followed the comedy, Mr. Stewart Allen was conspicuous by his amusing 
and clever delineation of the hero.” 


“ The third and fourth performances were given on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 13th and 14th of May, at the pretty Bijou Opera House in 
Bold Street, by the ‘Old Boys’ Dramatic Company, in aid of a very 
deserving institution, the Home for Incurables. On the first evening 
‘Masks and Faces’ was represented, and on the second ‘Plot and 
Passion.’ In the comedy, Mr. C. Sharp ably delineated Triplet, and Sir 
Charles Pomander was most admirably played by Mr. J, B. Adams. 
Colley Cibber was well taken by Mr. C. Fabert, and Mr. F. M. Radcliffe 
acted with grace and finish as Ernest Vane. The characters of Quin, 
Snarl, Loafer, Burdock, Colander, and Hunsdon, were filled respectively 
satisfactorily by Mr. C. L. Cameron, Mr. E. T. Fabert, Mr. Langley 
Russell, Mr. S. Thornbury, Mr. T. Stewarte, and Mr. 8. C. Chantrell. 
The lady who played Peg Woffington is a most finished and accomplished 
actress, and the representative of Vane’s wife was sympathetic and tell- 
ing. On the second evening, Mr. F. M. Radcliffe played Fouché in 
‘Plot and Passion,’ and, indeed, played it thoroughly well and with 
great effect. Mr. J. B. Adams acted De Neuville admirably, and the 
Desmarets of Mr. C. Fabert was remarkable for the actor’s excellent elocu- 
tion. As for the lady who acted Madame de Fontagnes, there has seldom 
been seen anything better on the amateur stage. Her many arts, her 
frivolous gaiety, and withal, her strong and absorbing passion were 
wonderfully depicted and highly successful. The remainder of the 
characters were well played. The ‘Old Boys’ also produced a new and 
original comedietta, by one of the members, and entitled ‘ A Lesson in 
Courtship.’ The little piece is exceedingly bright and sparkling, and 
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was capitally played by the author, Mr. Edward T. Fabert, and Mr. 
Langley Russell.” 


I am delighted to welcome and cordially recommend a new candidate 
for public favour, called “The Stage”—a cleverly written paper that 
gives all the theatrical news of the week fora penny. By steady work 
and excellent arrangement this much-needed weekly dramatic budget is 
pushing its way to the front, and it gradually gains an influence and 
importance. The articles are distinguished by a spirit of fair play, and 
no arrogant or dictatorial tone is adopted towards the dramatic pro- 
fession, who will certainly support it. 


The Strolling Players gave a performance of the “ Ticket of Leave 
Man” at St. George’s Hall on May 7th. It was chiefly remarkable for 
the clever acting of Miss Stoefel in the part of May Edwards, and for 
the excellent music played during the intervals by the Belsize Amateur 
Orchestral Society conducted by Mr. Norfolk Megone. 


I have received from Cambridge the following neat rendering into 
Greek elegiacs of the Poet Laureate’s song in “‘ The Cup,” given with such 
deep and irresistible pathos by Miss Ellen Terry. To be absurdly critical, 
one might have preferred in the second hexameter peAawny to Kedauwny, 
its cognate form ; but the verses are charming and display a very pretty 
taste and scholarship : 


“Moon on the field and foam, 
Moon on the mount and the wold, 
Moon bring him home, bring him home, 
Safe from the dark and the cold: 
Home, sweet moon, bring him home, 
Home with the flock to the fold, 
Safe from the wolf.” 


*O xépaov O dda re yAaukiy epopdca cedqvn, 
twnévra tr’ Spy Kat mAdkas eipuxdpous, 
oixad’ épdv cGy dvdpa mradw dia vixra Kedawny, 
vixra dia xpvephy cav épov avdpa hépors: 
THY pev div mpos Emavdov ayes, od Se, wéTva GEAHVN, 
oad’ épdv ca{ors dvdpa puyor dé AvKous. “ye 


At the Atheneum, Camden Road, on the 26th April, Mr. Byron’s 
Comedy, “A Hundred Thousand Pounds,” was acted, the male characters 
being represented by members of the Carlton Hill Cricket Club. It is 
pleasant to be able to say of any amateur performance that it was credit- 
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able to all who were concerned in it, and that may certainly be said 
of the one under notice. The parts best played were those filled by 
Mr. G. F. Swainson, Mr. W. H. A. Gow, Mr. H. S. Rawson, and 
Mr. Charles Helmore ; all four were really very good. Other characters 
were sustained by Mr. C. S. Arkcoll, Mr. E. R. Shilleto, Mr. Charles 
Corbishley, Mr. Walter Helmore, and Mr. B. R. Conder; and by Mrs. 
Newbery and Miss Nellie Palmer. The heroine of the piece, Alice 
Barlow, was played on this occasion by Miss Maud Cathcart, of the 
St. James’s Theatre, who both looked and acted exceedingly well. 


Mr. Albery’s “ Forgiven” has not, to the best of my knowledge, ever 
been played in London since it was first brought out in 1872, except by 
amateurs, It has, I believe, been received with favour in the provinces 
at various times when represented by travelling companies, but it was 
never a success with the playgoing public in town. That now, nearly 
ten years after its original production, “‘ Forgiven” should be found a 
favourite piece with amateur clubs does not, I fear, prove that the London 
playgoer was wrong in thinking it an unsatisfactory play in 1872. It 
only shows once more how difficult it is for amateurs to find, amongst 
the pieces available for them, one which, while good and suitable, 
is not too hackneyed. The performance of Mr. Albery’s play by the 
Whittington Club, at St. George’s Hall, on May 5th, was, in many 
respects, an excellent one. Mr. A. R. Ayers was, on the whole, a very 
good Claude Redruth. In the earlier scenes his manner occasionally 
seemed rather affected, but it must be admitted that in these scenes 
Claude Redruth has lines to deliver which it must be difficult to give 
without an appearance of affectation ; in the third act Mr. Ayers was 
excellent. Mr. J. E. Pride was a capital Paul Cudlipp, and Mr. W. 
Barnard made Dick Fallow, who has so many of the “smart ”—that is 
to say grossly rude—lines of the comedy to speak, as little offensive as 
possible. Three small parts were very well played indeed by Mr. T. 
Waram, Mr. A. Ellis, and Mr. G. J. Dyer. Miss Florence Worth’s 
performance of Rose Cudlipp was not only good in itself but full of 
promise for the future. Miss Worth acted well, she will act better if 
she goes on : she will gain in ease and animation, and may hope to make 
@ success even more decided than she did on this occasion. The parts of 
Lady Maud, Mrs, Cremer, and Laura Cremer, were filled by Miss Ellen 
Meyrick and two other professional ladies. Miss Meyrick played very 
cleverly in the third act. It has been said, I believe, of this performance 
of “Forgiven,” that the prompter’s voice was frequently heard, and the 
well-worn joke has been repeated about the audience forgetting to call 
that useful person before the curtain. The inference would be that the 
whole company needed his help. I feel bound, therefore, in fairness, to 
mention that this was not the case. The voice of the prompter was 
heard during the representation, but it was certainly not the amateurs who 
required his assistance, 
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“To Oblige Benson,” and “ Meg’s Diversion,” were played at, the 
Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, on April 28th, in aid of a local charity. 
The cast of the comedy included those well-known amateurs Miss Zoe 
Bland and Mr. C. W. A. Trollope, who did full justice to the parts of 
Meg and Jasper Pidgeon respectively ; and Mr. Myers was an excellent 
Roland Pidgeon. 


‘Well, we have fixed on some private theatricals, and now what shal] 
we act?” is a question that is put with pathetic despair thousands of 
times in the course of the year. The company is selected, permission 
has been given to send out the invitations, cabinet councils are held in 
mysterious corners, but after all the “play’s the thing.” In order to 
solve the difficulty, Mr. S. French, the well-known theatrical publisher, 
of 89, Strand, has been inspired with a “happy thought,” which will 
save much brain-racking, and many of us interminable correspondence. A 
lexicon of Mr. French’s acting plays, and their name is legion, is to be 
published, containing a concise and well-written description of each ; the 
plot, the characters, the capability for small or large stage, the number of 
ladies and gentlemen required for every play, and the value of the parts 
to be entrusted to them. With this dramatic dictionary in hand, and a 
list of the scenery, interiors or exteriors, that Mr. French is prepared to 
pack up in a box and send to anyone requiring it, there ought to be no 
more difficulty in selecting a suitable entertainment for private theatricals. 
It strikes me, that if Mr. French were to add the original dates of produc- 
tions of all his plays, the theatres at which they were produced, and short 
particulars of the original cast, he would give us the basis for a modern 
“¢ Biographia Dramatica,” a work much wanted by students of the stage. 
Be practical by all means, but why not historical as well? Why should 
not Mr. French kill two birds with one stone—satisfy the lovers of 
amateur theatricals and please the antiquarians as well. Mr. French gives 
us a “happy thought,” and now I present him with another. The history 
of the stage for half a century has been scandalonsly neglected. 


The South Kensington Dramatic Society’s performance at St. James’s 
Hall, on April 28th, deserves notice chiefly on account of some clever 
acting by Mr. F. Upton, in the part of Captain Ginger, in “ Weak 
Woman.” Besides Mr. Upton, no one except Mrs. T. C. Collett, who was 
a good Helen Gaythorne, and Mr. S. P. Platt, who played fairly well 
both in Mr. Byron’s piece and in “ Betsy Baker,” which preceded it, can 
be congratulated on a success on this occasion. Indeed, with the per- 
formance as a whole, and as that of a West End Club, I confess I was 
disappointed. All is not gold that glitters. 


In the Philothespian Club’s performance of “‘A Scrap of Paper,” on 
April 23rd, at St. George’s Hall, Mrs. Sulley played well as Suzanne ; 
Mr, Harding Cox was a good Brisemouche, and Mr. C. W. Myers made 
a distinct success in the part of Prosper Couramont. 
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A cheery correspondent writes as follows, in appreciation of Mr. 
Le Cren’s recent “ Recollections of Sadler’s Wells,” and he contributes 
also some valuable facts that will be appreciated : 


“TI cannot refrain from inflicting on you a few lines to express the 
pleasure I have felt in reading your very amusing article, ‘ Recollections 
of Sadler’s Wells.’ In the opening of the said paper, 1 should do very 
well to sit for the picture of the angler, as I have, as a boy, many a time 
figured on the very spot. Your correspondent is correct when he speaks 
about Carter, the Lion King ; he is also quite right when he mentions. 
the production of ‘The Old Blue Lion of Gray’s Inn Lane,’ Henry 
Marston was in the cast, as also was an actor named Dry, and a very 
good low comedian, named Johnny Herbert. About ‘Pizarro’ he 
is right, but about Pym’s Theatre he is wrong ; it never had anything to 
do with Gray’s Inn, but was situate in Gough Street, one end running 
into Calthorpe Street, the other to Mount Pleasant. I may remark, 
en passant, that it was here that Phelps and also Henry Marston figured 
as amateurs. Regarding old Dan Marr, whom he mentions, I knew him 
intimately, and have imbibed many a glass with pleasure in his company, 
but with regard to his understandings—well, for legs read calipers ! 
Your correspondent is at fault with regard to the incident respecting 
‘John Savile of Haysted.’ The piece was produced in 1848, and the 
alarm of fire occurred on an evening in the following season. In 
conclusion, I may say that I have derived a great amount of pleasure 
from the perusal of articles in your very interesting journal, and I 
sincerely trust that you may go on for very many years, delighting old 
playgoers as well as modern ones.” 





In the April number of this magazine I expressed an opinion that it 
should be necessary for amateurs to have a special dispensation to enable 
them to play five-act pieces. I said this when writing of a performance 
of “Money,” and now, in noticing another performance of the same play 
(which, by the way, was given this time in six acts), I reiterate the 
opinion. Lord Lytton’s comedy was acted at St. George’s Hall, May 14th, 
in aid of Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Assistants’ Provident Fund. Mr. Herbert 
James showed marked intelligence as Evelyn, though it cannot be said 
that he was equal to all the requirements of the part. Mr. E. Stirling 
Coyne, clever son of a celebrated father, one of my oldest friends, 
was a good Dudley Smooth, and Mr. C. L. Lunn, as Sharp, the 
lawyer, read the will well. The other characters were sustained by 
Messrs. Herbert Buckeridge, Dyson, Lacy, Geo. Gill, G. S. Wheeler, 
Seener, F. Baylis, Stockley, and Chapman; Mrs. Burlison and Mrs, Geo. 
Gill. That excellent actress, Miss Emily Cross, played Clara Douglas 
well, though the part can scarcely be considered in her line. Mr, Charles 
Fry was stage manager. 


A dramatist who hits upon an entirely fresh “ motive” for a piece is. 
certainly to be congratulated, and I believe it is something quite new for 
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the interest of a comedietta—to say nothing of a burlesque—to turn on 
bicycling. But, now that the first bicycling play has made its appear- 
ance, others will probably follow. Given enthusiastic bicyclists, the 
ladies of whose choice do not quite approve of their bicycling, or enthu- 
siastic ladies who urge their timid lovers to become bicyclists ; stern 
parents who will not give their daughters to any man who does bicycle, 
and other stern parents who will not give their daughters to any man who 
doesn’t, and we see at once the complications necessary for quite a series 
Of pleasant domestic pieces connected with this subject. Then, too, we 
might have the sensation bicycle play ; a “Michael Strogoff” with a 
bicycling courier of the Czar; a “Branded” with any number of 
bicyclists evolutionising on the stage, and drawing crowds anxious, like 
Toddy in “ Helen’s Babies,” to “ shee wheels go round.” In view, there- 
fore, of the possibility of the Wheels and Spokes school of comedy 
becoming as famous as the Teacup and Saucer, I think it well to record 
that on the 12th April there was produced at a private subscription per- 
formance at the Dilettante Club a two-act comedietta, called “ Bicycle or 
Bride,” which was followed By a bicycling burlesque extravaganza, 
entitled “ Velocipedia.” I may add that both are by the same author, 
and that this gentleman agrees with Mr. Hollingshead that there is no 
reason why opera bouffe and. other entertainments, which are only 
burlesques under another name, should have a monopoly of three acts- 
““Velocipedia” is in three acts. I had scarcely written this when I 
received another bicycling burletta by Mr. Bab Yardley, which appears 
to be funnily written from a musical and a literary point of view. 


In the article on “Rosalind” in our March number the name of 
Miss Wallis was inadvertently omitted from the list of well-known and 
accepted representatives of the part. Miss Wallis has acted this cha- 
racter over four-hundred-and-thirty times in the provinces, and the 
announcement that she will appear in that character is always the 
herald of large audiences. In London Miss Wallis has only acted in 
selections from “ As You Like It.” The following is extracted from a 
long eulogium which recently appeared in an important provincial 
paper: “ Miss Wallis’s acting in the part of Rosalind may be described 
as an echo to the poetry put into her mouth. It is because her Rosalind 
is such a perfect representation of a genuine ideal English maiden that it 
must always be popular. Her Rosalind is a spirit, but a woman, too. 
Full of delicacy, tenderness, affection, and, above all, human nature, she 
moves through the play, and we are conscious in all the scenes of a 
perfect woman, nobly planned. The overflowing spirits of the girl are 
shown by Miss Wallis with the utmost good taste.” 





A number of ladies and gentlemen connected with the stage and the 
musical profession played “Man Is Not Perfect” and an original 
comedietta, “In Trouble,” and, between the two, gave a dozen or so 
of songs and recitations at the Ladbroke Hall, on May 12th, under the 
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management of Mr. D’Arcy Stanfield, of the Folly Theatre. As Sir 
Hugh de Brass says, “I don’t know why they should, but they did.” 
It is indeed difficult to understand what purpose is served by giving 
such an entertainment as this. I did not see “‘ Man Is Not Perfect,” and 
what I heard of the songs and recitations hardly made me regret that I 
had been unable to arrive earlier in the evening. Of Mr. D’Arcy 
Stanfield’s new comedietta it will be enough for me to say that the 
heroine, a young lady with money, loves, and is loved by an impecunious 
young gentleman who hopes to earn a living by writing poetry, and 
though, when the piece opens, the hero has not declared his love, the 
young lady seems to think it quite natural that she should go alone to 
visit him at his lodgings. The author also lets us hear of a magazine 
editor who, having had some verses submitted to him with which he is 
pleased, sends bank-notes post-haste to the writer of them. What a 
delightful editor to know ! 
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.The Ladbroke Hall was also the scene of a dramatic performance 
given on May 13th by Messrs. Edwin F. and Percy F. Marshall. The 
pieces chosen were “A Regular Fix” and “Milky White.” Mr. Percy 
F. Marshall was a good Hugh de Brass in “A Regular Fix,” and was 
supported by Messrs. Conyers Norton, Rivolta, Chetwynd-Stapylton, and 
F. Waly ; Misses Ada Belwood, A. E. Hills, Lottie Roberts, and Florence 
Elliott. In “ Milky White” Mr. Edwin F. Marshall gave a really clever 
performance of Daniel White, and Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton and Miss 
Rose Murray played very pleasantly as Archibald Good and Annie 
White. In the interval between the pieces what is called an “ Aésthetic 
Duet” was sung by Messrs. Arthur Fenwicke and Conyers Norton. It 
is entitled “ Utterly Utter,” and may be presumed to be one more attempt 
to ridicule what is known as “ zstheticism.” The attempt is very feeble, 
and the song a very silly one. It was a mistake to introduce it on this 
occasion into a programme which was otherwise a success. 


The ambitious amateurs must not paint the life of an actor in too 
roseate a hue. There is a reverse to the picture, even in the opinion of so 
mercurial and indefatigable a person as Mr. John S. Clarke : 


“The actor must always be at his post—ill or well. No other pro- 
fession, perhaps, has that peculiarity. When you do not feel well you 
can obtain a substitute. When a lawyer is indisposed he can have his 
case adjourned. If a physician can’t go conveniently he can send some 
one else ; and it is the same with almost every one. With the actor there 
is no such a thing as getting out of an engagement, unless he is so unwell 
that he cannot walk, and even then his illness costs him much more than 
that of other men costs them. I am speaking now more particularly of 
the star; the minor parts can generally be filled by substitutes. People 
do not know what tortures those who are acting for their pleasure some- 
times suffer. Often and often I have gone on to the stage when I could 
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hardly breathe, and could scarcely get behind the wings, when I would 
sink down utterly exhausted. At times I have suffered terribly, and my 
experience is that of every one who follows the profession.” 


I have heard again from my correspondent who recently asked me 
to draw attention to the fact that it is useless for anyone to think of 
adopting the stage as a*profession unless he has a certain amount of 
capital. In his second letter my friend insists more strongly than ever 
on this point. And I fear that, as things exist at present, he is right. I 
take it that nearly all actors who, beginning as amateurs, have afterwards 
gone on the stage and made their mark, have had, at the outset at all 
events of their professional careers, either a little money or friends upon 
whom they could rely for temporary assistance if necessary. But the 
same remark applies to other professions. How many men who have 
wished to be, and who would have made, excellent lawyers, doctors, or 
parsons, have had to give up the idea simply because they have been 
without private means, and could™not afford to wait and work for years 
for little or nothing. The would-be clergyman or barrister, however, 
accepts the inevitable pretty calmly. The would-be actor, on the other 
hand, who has ability and who knows it, is a little too apt to think that, 
merely because of his ability, he has a right to demand that an opening 
should be made for him somewhere and somehow. But “ability,” to 
quote a line in “The Way of ‘the World,” slightly altered, “ Ah, dear 
Marwood, what’s ability to an opportunity?” Let me take the case of 
an amateur holding an appointment of some sort to which is attached an 
income which is all he has to depend upon.. He wishes to go on the 
stage. His salary for some time would necessarily be small. At times 
he might be without any engagement at all. He not only has no friends 
to whom he can look for pecuniary aid in an emergency, but he may 
even have people partially dependent upon him. In such a case, though 
I fully recognised his talent, and firmly believed he deserved to succeed, 
and would succeed in the long run, I certainly would not incur the 
responsibility of recommending him to throw up his appointment, and 
take his chance in the profession. If we had an Academy of Acting, 
with scholarships in connection with it tenable for two or three years, 
and perhaps a general fund to which actors and actresses might subscribe 
when doing well, and from which they might be assisted when out of 
engagements, it would be different. But unfortunately we have no such 
Academy and no such fund. Still, for all that, I shall never leave the 
subject alone until we get one or the other ; and the sooner the better. 


The Moray Minstrels gave their annual Ladies’ Night on the 7th of 
May. Beauty and art crowded the rooms in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
On the walls talent was as usual:elbowed by unmistakable daubs ; these 
were represented in the audience by a group of wxsthetic fair ones, who: 
evidently fancied themselves “Old Masters.” But, to the business of the 
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evening. ‘The Moray Minstrels, under the direction of their usual 
conductor, that excellent musician, Mr. John Foster, quite surpassed 
themselves. But their well-deserved reputation is an established fact. 
The success of the evening was Sullivan’s “The Beleaguered,” gaining an 
encore. It might interest the readers of THe Tneatre to know the 
origin of this Amateur Glee Society. It was founded by Mr. Arthur Lewis, 
the husband of Miss Kate Terry, in his bachelor days. The members 
used to meet at his house, Moray Lodge—hence the name. 





A very important addition to the art sights of London,will open 
shortly at the galleries of the Royal ondon Panorama, Leicester Square. 
The great artists of France whose works are knownygo those who have the 
time to run over to Paris, are only names in most instances to’ the public 
of London. It is true we have small private institutioi§ which open 
their doors annually, either in Bond Street or the Haymarket, and 
Mr. Wallis always contrives to give us two or three gems of art at his 
gallery in Pall Mall. But it has occurred to Mr. Alfred Thompson, one 
of the directors of the Panorama in Leicester Square, himself a pupil of 
Couture, that English connoisseurs and English artists would be glad 
to have the opportunity of seeing here in London an annual collection of 
works fresh from the easels of the first painters abroad. 


Ltd 


The fine galleries which will open in June, above the principal y 
entrance to the London Panorama, are admirably calculated from their 
spacious size and excellent lighting for such an exhibition. “Le Salon 4 
Londres” will, therefore, soon be an accomplished fact ; and though the 
idea has been started rather later than the artists in Paris would wish, 
the pictures already promised will be formidable rivals to the Royal 
Academy, and will be a foretaste of the chefs d’ceuvre the Parisian 
artists intend sending for the season of ’82. 


Gerome, Meisonnier, Boudry, Leftbvre, Boulanger, Carolus Duran, 
Luminais, Bonnat, Madrazo, and fifty more, most of them medallists and 
members of the Legion of Honour, will exhibit, and the rooms will be 
decorated with statuettes and other works of art. It will be not only a 
good thing to see, but most useful for our rising artists as examples of 
those schools in which all the best artists of Europe have at some time 
laboured. 
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